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THE PLACE OF MUSIC’ 


By AGNES SAMUELSON 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


AT the outset let me extend the greetings 
of the National Education Association and 
its congratulations upon this history-mak- 
ing conference. As your program advances, 
education moves forward. Since we are 
dedicated to the same ideals, our need of 
each other is reciprocal. We have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by working 
together. The children of America will be 
the benefactors. 


Praise Him with the sound of the trumpet; 
praise Him with the psaltry and harp. . . praise 
Him with stringed instruments and organs. Praise 


Him upon the loud cymbals. ... Praise ye the 


Lord. 


Thus David expressed the place of music 
in the hearts and lives of the simple shep- 
herds who tended their flocks on the hills 
of old Judea. Seth Parker demonstrates 
each Sunday evening that music is still the 
instrument of God. 

What is the place of music in the mad 
rush of to-day’s world, in a life that echoes 
the throb of boundless power and is tuned 
to the rhythm of pulley and wheel? What 
is the keynote of this period in our musical 
development? What is the place of music 
in modern education?—in a curriculum 
whose course of studies ensemble plays with 
variations the melody of education for life 
needs? What are the implications for the 

1Music Educators National Conference, New 
York, April 3, 1936. 


educational profession? Far be it from a 
non-professional to attempt expert answers 
to such questions as these, but here are a few 
observations based upon experience in ex- 
tending and interpreting music in a mid- 
western state. 

Music has always had a place in human 
development. Like every art and skill and 
human dream, it has bent itself to time and 
circumstances, to the inexorable call of 
economic and social forces that lash man’s 
spirit to achievement or lull his soul beside 
the still waters. It still does that. Its uni- 
versality was described by Superintendent 
Edwin A. Lee at the recent St. Louis econ- 
vention of the Department of Superinten- 
dence in this picturesque comparison : 


The Indian musician with his quarter-tone scale 
and the Chinese with his at first unbearable ca- 
cophony of percussion and string and reed on a 
limited and monotonous scale, both upon closer 
acquaintance and study became fascinating and in 
time enjoyable. 


He continued : 


Wagner can be played by any orchestra of skilled 
musicians, though their communication with their 
conductor and with each other be by sign language, 
and in only one mad spot in the world does it mat- 
ter that a composer or artist is of one race or 
another, 


Yes, musie is a universal language run- 
ning the whole gamut of human emotions 
—playful, heroic, questioning, religious, 
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tragic, as well as the boisterous, fantastic, 
reflective moods of life. Its expressions 
have varied from nation to nation, from 
generation to generation, as well as from 
individual to individual, depending upon 
the emotions called forth by the experience 
of the times. Extremely flexible, music 
emphasizes the mood of the moment or the 
motif of an epoch. The blowing of ram’s 
horns and trumpets is associated with the 
pageantry of pomp and circumstance, the 
sound of fife and drum with marching to 
war and of the string and flute with fantasy 
and romance. The very instruments of 
music themselves have been created in an- 
swer to the eall of militarism, romanticism, 
realism and worship. The great musical 
compositions of the ages have not sprung 
into existence without a background of tra- 
dition, suffering, exaltation, hope or despair 
of the composer and his race that give 
impulse and direction to creation. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN MusIc 

When we look about us to-day for the 
inspiration of such traditions and emotions, 
we find a state of confusion that has in- 
fluenced all our arts in some degree, but 
perhaps music in the greatest degree of all. 
As we examine this situation we find what 
appears to us to be three stages of musical 
advancement in our country. The first one 
is the devotion to old-world excellence as the 
luxury of the few. 

It was not long after the beginning of our 
political democracy upon this new continent 
that the literary artist found tongue. In 
New England the product of the pen re- 
flected the somber outlook of the Puritan. 
In the new states there was a literature 
touched by the ideals of freedom and liberty 
in which the new nation was envisioned. 
Early writers began to chronicle the adven- 
tures of exploration and pioneering. Just 
when it looked as if the aspirations and 
struggles of a people were to leave their 
imprint in a distinctive literature of a new 
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world, there came an era marked by slack- 
ened progress. Perhaps it was so partly 
because the labor of subjugating a vast con- 
tinent was too arduous to encourage the 
simultaneous development of a great in- 
digenous literary art. The decline may 
have come about in large measure because 
our artists turned from the primitive forest 
and stream, the coarse and uncultivated life 
of a people still struggling with wide-spread 
illiteracy and all-engaged in the hard tasks 
of clearing timber and striking the plough- 
share in virgin soil, to the refinement and 
culture of the Old World. 

What schools there were advanced be- 
yond the barest rudiments of learning ideal- 
ized the classics. Students from whom we 
might have expected to draw the creative 
genius for a new literature dedicated them- 
selves to the pursuit of Latin and Greek. 
To be educated was to revel in the adven- 
tures of Aeneas, Odysseus, Agamemnon and 
Menelaus. At the same time the greatest 
adventures of all time were taking place 
only a few miles from classroom walls. 
While those who had the leisure and ea- 
pacity for creative literary pursuits focused 
their attention upon extinct civilizations, an 
economic and political evolution was going 
on all around them ealling for highest in- 
telligence and mental alertness. The result 
was that the rich experience of conquering 
a wilderness fell into the hands of those 
who lacked either the time or talent or 
inclination to record the significance of the 
great adventure of pushing the boundaries 
of civilization westward. Of course there 
were some exceptions to this worship of 
ancient and foreign culture, but it was not 
until the time of Walt Whitman that the 
nation was awakened to the fact that 
America had no literature that adequately 
told the story of its conquest. It was Whit- 
man who ‘‘heard America singing’’: 

. varied carols I hear, 


Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it 
should be, blithe and strong 
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The carpenter, singing his, as he measures his plank 
or beam, 

The mason singing as he makes ready for work, or 
leaves off work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to his in the 
boat, the deckhand singing on the steamboat 
dock, 

he shoemaker singing as he sits at his bench, the 
hatter singing as he stands 

The woodeutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on his way 
in the morning, or at noon intermission, or at 
sundown, . . 

Singing with open mouths their melodious songs. 


The development of American music has 
been delayed by the same devotion to for- 
eign excellence, by borrowing instead of 
creating, which so long slacked the progress 
of an American literature through which 
the soul of America speaks. Indeed the 
complete satisfaction which we seem to 
have enjoyed in singing the songs of others 
has postponed musical creativeness in our 
country a much longer period than our dis- 
position to recite the poetry of others 
deferred production of truly American 
verse. 

There are, of course, clear reasons for 
this in the nature of musical art itself, in 
the universality of its language. The 
human emotions it expresses are not greatly 
different in any people or at any time. The 
treasure of great music, like that of great 
sculpture and great architecture, is the 
heritage of the ages. These treasures give 
life its significance. They should be pre- 
served for their beauty and their inspira- 
tion, even though the syllables in which 
they are expressed may be foreign and the 
creeds they represent outworn. 

The Nike of Samothrace would be incon- 
gruous on the prow of a modern battleship. 
The bronze horses of Constantinople typify 
a glory of power and speed that has been 
supplanted by the gas chariot. The modern 
Ben Hur drives a new streamline. The 
shining Parthenon would make a poor 
temple of modern worship. Yet in these 
we see more than the rare beauty of form 
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that they are; we behold the human soul 

that aspired and achieved. The King says 

in Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Palace,’’ surveying 

‘*the wreck of a palace such as a King had 

built’’: 

Yet I despised not nor gloried; yet, as we wrenched 
them apart, 

I read in the razed foundations the heart of that 
builder’s heart, 

As he had risen and pleaded, so did I understand 

The form of the dream he had followed in the face 
of the thing he had planned. 


So the music of the masters is a rich trea- 
sure, though some of it be arranged in odd 
trappings and set in a background of 
moated castle and dungeon, of forests beset 
by fire-breathing dragons and battlefields 
arrayed with shining spear points. 

In the music-loving nations of Europe, 
music grew as language grew. It began on 
the tongues of the people. Its spirit is that 
of the masses. It came up from below. It 
is truly an expressive art. 

In America, music began from above. It 
was handed down. The singing peoples of 
Europe came to America with their folk- 
songs of great beauty, but the immigrant 
soon became so engrossed in the usual task 
of developing the material resources of the 
country that folk-songs, along with folklore, 
language and old-world traditions, were 
soon forgotten. It is only where this old- 
world culture was isolated that it survived. 
Students are now trying, among the descen- 
dants of long-sequestered generations in 
our eastern mountains, to grasp these sur- 
vivals from oblivion, as they fade before the 
influx of a melting-pot civilization. 

Impatient, early music lovers turned to 
their respective fatherlands for music 
rather than to the development of a native 
art. Creations favored in the brilliant 
courts of the crowned heads of European 
aristocracy were imported to democratic 
America. Here, too, they were patronized 
by aristocracy—the growing new world 
aristocracy of wealth. For many years the 
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‘‘opera house’’ meant only one thing—a 
building, close to the great white way of 
Times Square, where a diamond-studded 
horseshoe of polite people in evening gowns 
and white waistcoats listened to the songs 
and singers they had imported at great ex- 
pense from abroad. Thus in America, the 
world’s great music came expensively to a 
select audience, while in Europe it was the 
joy of the peasant fireside. 

With great laudable persistence 
music lovers enticed the art and artists from 
the charmed circle on Broadway, but to a 
none too anxious audience in the American 
hinterlands. Its reception varied from the 
sincere enjoyment of those whose souls were 
starved for music, through the polite bore- 


and 


dom of those who endured it for fashion’s 
sake, to the open contempt of those who 
despised classical composition of all kinds. 

The schools and colleges took hold of the 
subject first gingerly, and then with enthu- 
Their often 
hampered by the attitudes of some teachers 
who disdained anything but the masters and 
whose teaching procedure drew too much 


slasm. early efforts were 


from a philosophy pervading early educa- 
tion, that the more difficult of understand- 
ing and execution a subject or skill, the 
more beneficial it was. 

We became 
Diffidence and an- 
tagonism began to disappear. 


Then came the phonograph. 
a nation of listeners. 
Musie ap- 
preciation courses were introduced into the 
schools. As Dr. Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School of Music, told the 
superintendents at their recent convention 
in St. 
school curriculum.’ 


Louis, ‘‘Music invaded the publie 
’ It was my pleasure to 
preside at the general session of this conven- 
tion at which Dr. Hanson spoke, and on 
which Elda Vettori, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang. Dr. Hanson well 
expressed the growing sentiment that others 
than skilled musicians can appreciate music, 
in the following words: 
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The student with small musical capacity may be 
capable of securing an enormous amount of enjoy- 
ment from the experience of music even though he 
may never attain any proficiency as a performer. 
Indeed some of our greatest music lovers belong to 
this group and it is, in my opinion, a vicious theory 
that only technically gifted persons can enjoy 
music. One of the men from whom I learned more 
than any other man was the late George Eastman, 
the man who gave so richly of his wealth for the 
endowment of music. I know of no man who 
gained such rich spiritual experience from music, 
and I assure you, as he assured me many times, 
that he knew absolutely nothing about it. That is 
what I call genuine appreciation. 


Yet for many years the school faced the 
charge that music was only a frill. It in- 
herited this stigma from the days when it 
was a frill of the social elite. It would 
likely have borne that stigma for many more 
years if it had not been for the epoch- 
making invention of the radio. This new 
instrument of modern civilization has 
brought the world’s best music to millions 
of homes. It has released the treasure of a 
song from the opera house to the fireside. 
Music is at last taking its place among the 
needs of life in America as it long ago took 
that place in the lives of Old World people. 

We may say that we have entered fully 
into the field of music appreciation. We 
have gone further. We have entered the 
field of interpretation. We have become a 
singing and playing people. 
ond 


For this see- 
achievement the schools 
great credit. 


must have 
The school chorus, band and 
orchestra have done more than make young 
America sensitive to the beauty of a great 
art. They have made young Americans 
artists themselves, interpreting the great 
masterpieces of all time, and experiencing, 
if vicariously, the emotions expressed in 
music. 

This second step in the development of 
music in America was never better illus- 
trated than in the great cooperative projects 
initiated by your own organization in De- 
troit in 1926 by the gathering of a high 
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school orchestra from many states, and con- 
tinued by the late Randall J. Condon, presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association a 
year later, when he made the National High 
School Orchestra, under the direction of 
Joseph E. Maddy, a high spot in one of the 
greatest music programs ever sponsored by 
educators. Again such demonstrations 
were given under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in Detroit in 
1931 and Atlantic City in 1930. Now they 
are common to local and state educational 
gatherings. Through the pioneering of 
Professor C. A. Fullerton, of Iowa State 
Teachers College, on the rural frontier 
music has been brought to our cornfields 
not as a listening privilege, but as a par- 
ticipating experience. 

Before these demonstrations Walt Whit- 
man could truly say, ‘‘I hear America 
singing.”’ 

Is it too much to hope that we may make 
a third step toward our musical develop- 
ment—to an era of creativeness, in which 
music may become more than an appre- 
ciated art or a vicarious experience—that 
we may have music which is a true expres- 
sion of the soul of America? 

Isn’t it time that we have also a music 
both lyric and dramatic that is our very 
own, that sings the song of the American 
prairies and of the hardy pioneers who con- 
verted them into happy homelands, that 
sings the song of the rivet-hammer and the 
whir of countless wheels, the mad rush for 
wealth and power and its accompaniment 
of joy in doing and tragedy in failure? 
The American epic is not yet recorded in 
song. Our hundred and fifty years is the 
most amazing in history. Into it has been 
crowded an economic and social evolution 
that covered a span of centuries in the old 
world. Is not the intense emotional life 
accompanying the struggle of conquest and 
adaptation to new environment and new 
ideals rich with possibilities for every form 
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of art? Let us cite the Nebraska State 
Capitol building at Lincoln as exhibit A of 
this fact. 

It is an example of creative art that re- 
flects the spirit of the Middle West. It is a 
story book in stone and marble and tile 
depicting the history and ideals of that 
commonwealth of the prairies. You see in 
the carvings, paintings and design the cour- 
age of the pioneers, the conquest of the 
frontiers and the building of a great civili- 
zation. To me the climax of it all comes in 
the beautiful mural on the library wall, 
‘‘The Prairie Mother,’’ painted by a Lin- 
coln artist. It is not the copied masterpiece 
of an ancient civilization, but the creative 
expression of the modern culture which is 
ours because of the vision and daring of the 
unsung pioneer heroes of yesterday. Where 
is the musical creation to match this story 
of the prairies in color, or ‘‘A Lantern in 
Her Hand”’ in literature, also by Nebraska 
authorship ? 

It is true that artistic creation must rest 
in the hands of a very few. No baton of 
musi¢ or of magic can bring it forth. But 
somewhere in our schools to-day is a poten- 
tial great composer. Will we find him or 
lose him? I am struck by a passage from 
the pen of Arthur Garbett, director of the 
Western Division of the National Broad- 
casting Company, who relates the near loss 
of a number of great musical geniuses: 


Throughout the greater part of history only those 
composers have emerged upon whom the sunlight 
of royal favor happened to fall. If this did not 
happen to strike the child of genius he remained 
among the ‘‘mute inglorious Miltons.’’ If this 
fickle might 
starve. 

Haydn was the son of a village wheelwright, 
drawn to Vienna to sing in the Royal Chapel. 
Being a somewhat mischievous boy, he was caned 
one winter’s night, and turned adrift in the snow. 
A voice teacher, Porpora, took pity on him and 
gave him music lessons in return for personal ser- 
Eventually Haydn again attracted a patron, 
isterhazy, in whose services he spent the 


favor were withdrawn the genius 


vices. 
Prince 
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greater part of his life, free to establish a modern 
symphony orchestra and to fix the symphonic form. 

Mozart enjoyed royal favor as a ‘‘wonder 
child,’’ an experience which undermined his health. 
Kicked out of the Palace of Salzburg, he never 
He died before his 
fortieth year, virtually starving to death. Shubert 
never enjoyed any kind of patronage, and was ex- 
ploited by song publishers who bought some of his 
immortal masterpieces for as little as twenty-five 
cents apiece. 


again enjoyed royal patronage. 


He lived in misery and died from a 
complication of diseases resulting almost certainly 
from semi-starvation and malnutrition in his thirty- 
second year. Wagner was an exile from the coun- 
try he glorified with his music until he happened to 
catch the favor of a lunatic prince and was given 
a theatre of his own at Bayreuth. And so it goes. 

Only at rare intervals has society been so ‘‘con- 
ditioned’’ that men of creative genius in the artis- 
tic field have been thrown up into prominence. 

If our interpretation is correct, we are 
entering upon the third stage in our musical 
history. Thanks to new instruments for 
equalizing musical opportunity—the phono- 
graph and the radio—we have moved from 
the time when music, borrowed from old- 
world artists, was the luxury of the few to 
the present time, when it is available to the 
many. These new inventions are doing for 
music to-day what the printing press did 
for knowledge yesterday. They are popu- 
larizing and democratizing music. 

Whatever term applies to the first period, 
appreciation, participation and interpreta- 
tion characterize the second period of our 
musical development. Thanks to a happier 
teaching technique music may now bring 
its precious contribution to physical, mental 
and development. We have 
learned to teach poetry for pure enjoyment 
When we shifted 
the emphasis in music from formalized 
routine to responsive children, we began 
going places in school music. I mean the 
children did. Now amateur festivals, small 
instrumental ensembles, rural 
school choruses are the order of the day. 

Creativeness is the keynote for the next 
epoch in our development of American 
music. 


emotional 


and not tedious analysis. 


voeal and 


Many of our schools are making 
headway in this direction. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROFESSION 


What are the implications for the educa- 
tional profession? for those whose special 
interest is in the field of music? Again let 
me remind you that these comments are not 
drawn from the knowledge of one versed in 
the technical aspects of music, but from the 
experiences of one whose over-view is from 
the field of state school administration. Let 
me add that they come from one who has 
implicit faith in you and your program, and 
who has found supreme satisfaction in ex- 
ploring in rural school musie with Professor 
Fullerton because of outcomes already ap- 
parent in social and cultural values for the 
children of agriculture, their homes and 
communities ; simplicity of a procedure that 
makes it possible for happy musical experi- 
ences to be within reach of all children ; and 
better returns on that part of the tax dollar 
which goes to schools. Please do not chalk 
up any important items that may be missing 
against the National Education Association 
or my comrades in my own state at work 
on the psychology of music in state univer- 
sity laboratory studio, in the annual high- 
school state musical festival held there and 
in the local graded schools and other col- 
leges. 

These are some of the implications and 
responsibilities that seem uppermost at the 
moment. They are not all that could be in- 
cluded, and it is for you to appraise their 
significance. In the main our charge to you 
is to continue the great work you are doing. 
You are moving in the right direction. All 
I can hope to do here is, like a Nehemiah, to 
strengthen your hands for the good work. 


(1) ConTINUE THE PRoGRAM OF APPRECIA- 
TION, PARTICIPATION AND INTERPRE- 
TATION FOR ALL CHILDREN 


Continue your wonderful program, as set 
forth in your statement of purpose. You 
are in an all-time peak in music. Let music 
be the language of the soul. Do not try to 
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convert it into intellectual terms. Be as- 
siduous in discovering children’s interests, 
developing their tastes and training their 
talents. Make amateur musicians out of 
them. 

Your program leads in the direction of 
refinement of individual character. It does 
more than that. It trains also in social 
cooperation. For a democracy your out- 
comes are invaluable. Do you recall the 
story of ‘‘The Palace That Was Made by 
Musie’’? The king made much of the point 
that when his people could play together 
harmoniously they could also live together 
that way. As pupils learn to synchronize 
their efforts in a successful concert, they are 
receiving citizenship values. 

Increase your emphasis upon the exten- 
sion of the work to rural areas to the end 
that greater musical opportunity may pre- 
vail. The democracy of musi¢ requires that 
musi¢ be available to all children and that 
musical wealth be shared by the masses. In 
the words of Professor C. A. Fullerton, 
whose experiments have brought the culture 
of music to the children of the crossroads 
school: 


When the spirit of democracy finds expression in 
school music we can have the best eighty per cent 
singing better than the present ten per cent have 
been singing. 


Develop instrumental musie and capital- 
ize its values. It is important in holding 
for music the place it is rightfully entitled 
to have in the educational program, to say 
nothing of its inspirational and civic values. 

Of course you will not cease your demon- 
stration of the values of music through the 
performance of the children. Display the 
superior artistic work of the gifted few. 
Remember also to emphasize happy partici- 
pation by the rank and file of our children. 
It is a good idea to give the superior child a 
challenge and the slower learner a thrill 
each day, to work each one up to the highest 
level of his possibilities. A look at your pro- 
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gram for this great convention, embroidered 
as it is with demonstrations, shows how im- 
portant you consider that point. It indi- 
cates also your appreciation of the necessity 
of constant refinement of procedures and 
enrichment of content in the light of proven 
discoveries. 

The need for teaching of discrimination 
has been intensified by such new tools as the 
movie and the radio. Music has infinite 
possibilities for helping pupils seek the 
quality that makes life significant. Turn 
it into a powerful force for development of 
the stability of our national fiber. To teach 
children to use their talent to good purpose 
and to cultivate good taste may be as im- 
portant as to discover and develop that 
talent, if not more so. 


(2) STRENGTHEN THE PROGRAM IN OUR 
COMMUNITY 

This point needs no elaboration in this 
group. You know what far-reaching values 
are to be fownd in such mass events as com- 
munity sings, orch@stras, bands, festivals, 
glee clubs and parent choruses. More at- 
tention to home singing and to church music 
is also in order. Musical homes and com- 
munities make a cultural people. It is no 
mistake to utilize the popular appeal which 
musie has and to realize its recreational 
and leisure-time possibilities. Incidentally, 
this is a good way to guarantee the place of 
musie in the school day. 

We found that a recent statewide massed 
musical performance of children at our state 
fair on Sunday afternoon proved to be a 
happy adventure in interpretation and ¢co- 
operation. Concerts by massed high-school 
glee clubs, rural school choruses and bands 
not only give the pupils an opportunity to 
participate in a socializing experience, but 
also hold the line in musie¢ in our schools 
during depression curtailments. I treasure 
very highly the endorsements of this effort 
which came to me from Walter Damrosch, 
Peter Dykema and Edwin Franko Goldman. 











(3) DiscoveER AND TRAIN THE TALENT THAT 
WiLL Compose THE AMERICAN EPIC 
IN Music. 
PERIOD IN THE HistorY OF AMERICAN 
Music 
This does not imply that you should dis- 
pense with the immortal masterpieces of the 
past. It is a part of the educative process 
to introduce the new learners to the heritage 
of the past. It does mean that the apprecia- 
tion of the culture of yesterday will be en- 
hanced by the creation of to-day’s classics. 
Posterity will look for to-day’s cultural con- 
tributions as it reads our story to-morrow. 
The discovery of genius which can immor- 
talize the American epic in song is one of 
your large tasks. However, the great folk 
music of Europe did not wait upon genius, 
but was the expression from the hearts of 
those who delved and toiled. So the com- 
mon ones of America also have a story to 


tell. It is a greater mission of music in- 


struction to help that story grow. Already 
some interesting beginnings have been 
made. 


The real story of America must be told 
in music that grows out of time and cireum- 
stance, which reflects the economic forces 
that play upon us, music that reveals the 
singing saw, whirring wheel and purring 
engine, and is backed by the deep diapason 
of ambition to achieve, to serve, to find the 
light and to build a finer civilization than 
the That is the 


world has ever known. 


THE TEACHERS’ 
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place of music. That determines its place 
in the educational program. That deter- 
mines your task. 

As we look about us to-day we see how 
the tendency has been in some places to 
deflate cultural values during these critical 
days of economic depression. We discern 
also a new emphasis being placed upon abid- 
ing and imperishable values. While we do 
not have as much to live on, we have just 
as much to live for. Have not bands and 
orchestras come into the kingdom for such 
a time of increased leisure as this? As we 
rebuild our morale and synchronize our 
efforts on behalf of a more significant and 
harmonious life for our American people, 
we need the succor of a song that never has 
been written. We need the creative expres- 
sion that will make music an even greater 
force in the cultural, social and spiritual 
advancement of our nation. We are count- 
ing upon you for guidance. Like David of 
old, whose vine-twined harp brought cour- 
age and hope back to the heart of the broken 
Saul, we are looking to you to keep us pur- 
suing the possibilities of music in the life 
and heart of our great democracy. Remem- 
ber that the kind of team work and social 
cooperation which obtains in the school or- 
chestra or band is just what is required in 
solving the problems of our democracy. 

Again let me repeat that musie is indis- 
pensable. Childhood will be sweeter, youth 
lovelier and adulthood richer because of 
your program. 


OATH’ 


By Dr. FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 


PRESIDENT OF COLBY COLLEGE 


THE survey of public education in Maine, 
made by a representative commission under 
the chairmanship of President Sills, of 

1 An address delivered before the Bangor League 
for Peace and Freedom, Bangor, Maine, April 14, 
1936. 


Bowdoin College, clearly revealed the in- 
adequacy of financial support and the 
resulting weakness of our public schools. 
Time was too short for the facts and their 
implications to be grasped by the people of 
the state, and in view of the financial diffi- 
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culties which existed, it was not surprising 
that the legislature took no action to rem- 
edy the situation. The genuine friends of 
education, a term which should include all 
of us, should give their earnest attention to 
building up a body of intelligent opinion 
that will result in constructive legislation 
to provide better education, more equitably 
distributed among the youth of our state. 


TEACHERS’ OATH OF TRIVIAL 
IMPORTANCE 


It would be nothing short of a calamity 
if the attention of our next legislature were 
diverted from a consideration of the ade- 
quate support of our publie schools to such 
hectic discussion of teachers’ oath legisla- 
tion as has recently taken place in Massa- 
chusetts. Compared with the real issues 
that demand attention in our Maine 
schools, the teachers’ oath is of trivial im- 
portance. It is unnecessary, for no one for 
a moment can doubt that our teachers are 
loyal to the constitution and to our demo- 
cratic form of government. And even if 
one were not thus loyal, the oath would not 
secure the desired end. The Massachusetts 
law has not discovered or removed a single 
disloyal teacher. The only result has been 
the refusal to take the oath and the conse- 
quent resignation of two able and conscien- 
tious members of the faculty of Tufts Col- 
lege, about whose loyalty no question has 
ever been raised. That teachers’ oath legis- 
lation is unnecessary and ineffective is of 
only minor importance. The requirement 
of such an oath violates the very principles 
of individual freedom and _ responsibility 
which are essential to democracy. 

When Alfred E. Smith was governor of 
New York, a teachers’ oath bill was passed 
by the legislature. Governor Smith vetoed 
the bill and from his message I quote: 


The bill unjustly discriminates against teachers 
as a class. It deprives teachers of their right to 
freedom of thought. It limits the teaching staff 
to those only who lack the courage or the mind to 
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exercise their legal right to just criticism of exist- 
ing institutions. The bill confers a power of in- 
terference with freedom of opinion which strikes 
at the foundation of democratic education. 


The late Justice Holmes of the Supreme 
Court in one of his written opinions said: 


If there is any principle of the Constitution that 
more imperatively calls for attachment than any 
other, it is the principle of free thought—not free 
thought for those who agree with us but freedom 
for the thought we hate. 

Is First Step Towarps Fascism 

As an officer in the army in the late war, 
I gladly took the oath of allegiance. As a 
citizen of the United States I would will- 
But I should 
object to taking an oath as a teacher, be- 
cause I should resent the implied suspicion 
of the members of a profession of which I 
am proud. 

Many of the advocates of this oath are 
genuinely anxious to preserve the princi- 
ples of democracy. Others may have 
motives that are less admirable. Whatever 
the motives may be, the inevitable results 
are subversive of true democracy. 

Professor Kirtley Mather, in stating his 
opposition to the Massachusetts law, said : 

The teachers’ oath is the thin edge of the wedge 
which when driven home would transform this 
‘*Land of the Free’’ into a concentration camp 
of goose-steppers. It opens the door to Fascism 
and the totalitarian state, unwelcome enemies to 
the spirit of democracy which breathes through our 


Constitution. 


In Russia, Italy and Germany, the first 
freedom to disappear in their ruthless 
march toward the totalitarian 
been the freedom of teaching. 
inevitably toward fascism or communism. 
In Italy, all teachers swear allegiance to 
Mussolini. In Germany, admission to the 
teacher-training institutions depends upon 
participation in the activities of Nazi youth 
organizations and the recommendation of 
local leaders of the National Socialist 


Party. 


state has 


This tends 
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TEACHERS ARE LOYAL TO 
DEMOCRACY 


In periods of depression social unrest 
always tends to increase and strange reme- 
dies are proposed, some fantastic like the 
Townsend plan, others of a more radical 
and dangerous character. It would be 
unfortunate at this time, when we seem to 
be emerging from the depression, to resort 
to the methods of those countries which 
have gone farthest in the direction which 
the advocates of the teachers’ oath find 
most abhorrent. It is my firm conviction 
that there are only a very few people, al- 
most a negligible number, who wish to 
substitute some other form of government 
for democracy, and among these few I am 
equally convinced that rarely, if at all, can 
a teacher be found. I do not believe that 
there is a single such person among the 
teachers of Maine. 

Instead of following the example of the 
fascist and the communistie states of Eu- 
rope, we might better turn to England, 
which has through the long years secured, 
step by step, a democracy which has with- 
stood the changing tides of these post-war 
years without encroachment. An Ameri- 
can who visits Hyde Park on a Sunday 
afternoon is amazed as he listens to the 
speeches of soap-box orators of every de- 
scription of radicalism without restraint 
from the police who, unarmed, stand about 
complacently indifferent to the ranting of 
men and women who in this country would 
be promptly landed in jail as public ene- 
The English think there is safety in 
They 
rely rather upon the fundamental good 
sense of the people to arrive at sound con- 
clusions. And the results seem to have 
justified this policy. 


mies. 
expression rather than suppression. 


THE ENGLISH ATTITUDE 


As far back as 1927 a proposal for a 
teachers’ oath was brought before Parlia- 


ment. The debate is interesting. Answer- 
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ing those who urged the need of suppress- 
ing radical propaganda in the schools, Lord 
Perey said: 

I believe the House can confidently rely upon the 
strong opinion of the teaching profession as a 
whole to counteract such propaganda. The stand- 
ards of the teaching profession itself are the only 
sure protection against evils of this kind. If a 
free society can not rely on the good sense of the 
teachers, external restrictions are likely to do more 
harm than good. 


And the proposal never came to a vote. 
This sane and reasoned consideration of the 
question is in sharp contrast with the pro- 
cedure of the Massachusetts legislature 
which passed a teachers’ oath bill over the 
opposition of sixteen college and university 
presidents, Bishop Lawrence, and many 
other citizens whose intelligence and loy- 
alty to the principles of constitutional 
government is beyond dispute. Their op- 
position was not due to reluctance to fulfil 
the requirements of the oath or to disap- 
proval of our institutions, but solely to 
their belief that class legislation of this sort 
is itself in violation of the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution. 

To avoid the charge that the teachers’ 
oath requirement is unconstitutional, the 
Massachusetts bill contains this statement, 
‘‘Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to interfere in any way with the 
basie principles of the Constitution, which 
assures every citizen freedom of thought 
and speech and the right to advocate 
changes and improvement in both the state 
and federal constitutions. ’’ 


Wuy DiIscriIMINATE AGAINST 
TEACHERS ? 

The thoughtful reader may well ask, 
‘*Why then the oath?’’ It requires only 
what every law-abiding citizen must do 
anyway. Is its purpose to catch the com- 
munists? None have thus been caught in 
Massachusetts and if there are any among 
the teachers it has not prevented their tak- 
ing the oath. The only sure result has been 
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to place teachers under suspicion and thus 
to diminish their self-respect and efficiency. 

I have no doubt that the wide-spread 
agitation for the teachers’ oath has been 
reinforced by the prevalent attitude toward 
the so-called ‘‘brain trust,’’ many of whose 
members have been recruited from the col- 
leges and universities. While I have no 
desire to express approval of any of the 
individuals in this group, I can say that if 
this marks the beginning of the policy of 
securing for the public service men of 
broad education and expert training in 
place of those whose chief qualifications 
have been their experience in practical poli- 
ties and their loyalty to party organiza- 
tions, there is ground for hope that better 
government will finally result. Here again 
the experience of England may be cited, for 
there public service has long offered a ¢a- 
reer for which men of the highest character 
have prepared and in which they have spent 
their lives in service to the state. 


AN ENCROACHMENT UPON INALIEN- 
ABLE RIGHTS 


The argument is advanced that teachers 
should take the oath because they, more 
than any other group, mould the thoughts 
and attitudes of youth. This is plausible 
ground, but does not answer the objection 
to class legislation. We should note that in 
the states of Europe in which the last ves- 
tiges of democracy have disappeared, while 
restrictions were first placed upon teaching, 
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the church and the press have also gone in 
these countries, and it is not impossible, nor 
indeed unlikely, that similar repression 
may be attempted in the United States. 
We must be on our guard against any en- 
croachment of these rights which have been 
dearly earned by devoted effort and sacri- 
fice through the centuries. 

I am opposed to the teachers’ oath, be- 
cause it is unnecessary and can serve no 
useful purpose. If its purpose is to remove 
from the schools teachers of radical beliefs, 
it has not done so in states in which it is in 
operation. I believe there is no state in the 
Union in which it would be so difficult as 
in the state of Maine to find a teacher who 
believes that our present system of govern- 
ment should be supplanted. Have you any 
such in Bangor? 

I am opposed to the teachers’ oath, be- 
cause it is class legislation aimed at a group 
whose contribution to the public good is 
unsurpassed by any other group and whose 
devotion to our youth and to the preserva- 
tion of the best in our common life can not 
reasonably be called in question. 

I am opposed to the teachers’ oath, be- 
cause it tends inevitably to the undermin- 
ing of democratic government and leads 
the way to the substitution of the principles 
and practices of fascism or communism 
which subject the will of the individual to 
the autocratic control of those whose power 
is not derived from the people whom they 
rule. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


LIBRARY PLANNING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

In a lecture on “Library Planning” at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in London 
on April 20, Harold a Dod gave a general sur- 
vey of the development of libraries in England 
and in other countries. 

According to an abstract in the London Times, 
Mr. Dod said, in a reference to the Library of 





the British Museum, planned in 1854 by Panizzi, 
that this building was a direct attempt by a man 
of an original east of mind to tackle the growing 
library problem, and it was to be regarded as an 
outstanding architectural achievement. It was 
now to a great extent out of date and much of 
the cast-iron shelving was being replaced with 
steel of a lighter construction, permitting closer 


spacing of shelves. The main interest of li- 
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brary planning was now, of necessity, gradually 
changing from the reading room to the stack- 
room; for the librarian had found it much easier 
to provide accommodation for his readers than 
to house the increasing number of volumes com- 
mittee to his care. 

Great Britain seemed to be the last stronghold 
of the “open access” system, and it would ap- 
pear, now that books were numbered by millions, 
that its advantages were more theoretical than 
He spoke as an architect, and librarians 
might take another view. The new library of 
the University of Cambridge had been planned 
in a highly individual way to meet certain spe- 
There were three main stack 


actual. 


cific requirements. 
blocks grouped round three sides of a quad- 
rangle, the fourth side being closed by the read- 
ing room. There was, as a central predomi- 
nating feature, a stack tower twelve stories high. 
Like the New York Public Library, the stack 
blocks had been given full prominence, but the 
reading room was better placed as a detached 
and readily accessible unit. A prominent au- 
thority had laid it down that “a large library 


Judged by 


that standard Cambridge would appear to be 


must be planned from the stacks.” 


too seattered and lacking in cohesion, for the 
bulk of the books 
trally placed stack, as might have been the case. 


was not eolleeted in a ecen- 


The Swiss National Library at Berne was re- 
markable for the directness of its plan and the 


simple manner of its carrying out. It could 
not fail to make a great impression. Conti- 


nental experts held that a large library must be 
planned from the bookstacks, and Berne exem- 
plified this by the dominating character of its 
nine-story stack. A most interesting example 


of modern bookstack construction was to be 
found in the new glass and reinforced concrete 
blocks being built at Versailles by M. Roux- 
Spitz, to take the surplus from the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The Lenin State Library at Moscow 
appeared to be very straggling in comparison 
with the compactness of Berne. The competi- 
tion held last year for the new State and Univer- 
sity Library of Frankfurt produced some very 
interesting and provocative designs, and in that 
which gained the first place the stack was made 
the Mr. Snead Macdonald, of 


America, had carried library planning a stage 


main feature. 


farther to a building which was convertible 
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without structural alterations into either stack 
space or readers’ space. 


GIFT TO ESTABLISH THE CONFER- 
ENCE PLAN AT LAWRENCE- 
VILLE SCHOOL 


Dr. ALLAN V. Heety, head master of the 
Lawrenceville School, N. J., announced on June 
8 that Edward S. Harkness had made a gift to 
the school to establish at Lawrenceville “the con- 
ference plan,” a system of instruction to small 
groups of students similar to that financed by 
Mr. Harkness at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Structural alterations and new buildings will be 
started on June 30, when the school year ends. 
Instruction under the new plan will begin next 
September. It is expected to be in full opera- 
tion by the fall of 1937. 

The gift, the amount of which is not specified, 
will provide for the alteration of the present 
classroom buildings, Memoria] Hall and the 
Fathers Building; for the erection of a new ad- 
ministration building and its endowment and 
for obtaining such additional teachers as may 
be necessary because of the reduction in the size 
of classes. 

The conference plan will extend to the class- 
room the principle of training boys in small, 
intimate groups introduced at Lawrenceville in 
1883, when James Cameron MacKenzie, then 
head master, set up the first house system em- 
ployed by an American secondary school. 
Since then Lawrenceville boys below the senior 
class have lived in houses which were organized 
as independent and self-contained units. Each 
house accommodates about thirty-five students 
and several masters. Seniors live together in a 
large residence hall. 

The old-style classroom, with its fixed desks 
and rigid atmosphere, will be abandoned and 
will be replaced by rooms designed and deco- 
rated to suggest the informality and the per- 
sonal atmosphere of a master’s private study. 
Every teacher will have a separate room, the 
central feature of which will be the conference 
table, at which instruction will be given to 
groups not exceeding twelve pupils. The con- 
ference rooms in the major departments will be 
grouped together and the adjacent corridors 
will be used for reading, study and displays 


of eollateral material. Classes at Lawrenceville 
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now average from ten to fifteen students each, 
except in certain courses, such as history, where 
a limited use of the lecture method has been 
made. 

Mr. Harkness had previously made gifts of 
more than $25,000,000 to promote the establish- 
ment of the plan at Harvard and Yale Universi- 
ties and at Exeter Academy. 


HARVARD’S TERCENTENARY 
INVITATION 
THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF 
HARVARD COLLEGE 
(The Name of the Institution Invited) 
Greeting: 

It having pleased God to inspire the love of 
Learning amongst the first settlers of the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay and, in the infancy of their 
community, to direct their labors towards the 
well-being of Church and State through the 
establishment of foundations for the increase of 
knowledge and the education of youth, it is meet 
and proper that this Society of Scholars, founded 
in the Year of Our Lord one thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-six, by Act of a Great and Gen- 
eral Court of the Company of Massachusetts Bay 
convened in Boston the 8th/18th of September 
of that year, should celebrate in the company 
of friends and benefactors the Three Hundredth 
Anniversary of its foundation. 

To the watering of that tender plant in the 
wilderness of a great continent the faith, the 
courage, and the devotion of many were given. 
Amongst them John Harvard, a godly gentleman 
and a lover of learning, dying before his prime 
in the second year of the College, bequeathed to 
it the half of his estate and the whole of his 
Library. In gratitude to him the General Court 
gave his name to the Foundation; and Harvard 
College it has since been called. Of him it has 
been written: 

“He will teach that one disinterested deed of 
hope and faith may crown a brief and broken 
life with deathless fame. He will teach that 
the good which men do lives after them, fructi- 
fied and multiplied beyond all power of measure- 
ment or computation. He will teach that from 
the seed which he planted in loneliness, weakness, 
and sorrow, have sprung joy, strength, and 
energy ever fresh, blooming year after year in 
this garden of learning, and flourishing more and 
more as time goes on.” 
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Thus joined with the destinies of the College, 
and of the University into which it blossomed, he 
shares the homage we would pay to the pious 
Founders, to the General Court of Colony and 
Commonwealth, to the Town and the City of 
Cambridge, to the City of Boston, and to the 
ancient and unending procession of Benefactors 
whom John Harvard led and still inspires. 

Our debt to the past does not begin with the 
record of our establishment; for in building 
their House of Learning in the New World our 
ancestors laid claim to a patrimony in the Old. 
To Emmanuel, the College of John Harvard, and 
to his University of Cambridge; to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford; and through the British Univer- 
sities to the ancient seats of Bologna and Paris, 
we are bound by lineage and tradition. In later 
years the Universities of Germany and of other 
European countries have contributed to the ad- 
vancement of American scholarship, both by 
their hospitality to American students and by 
participating in fruitful exchanges of teachers. 
In these benefits Harvard University has largely 
shared. With all the Universities, Colleges, and 
Learned Societies of the Old World and the 
New, we are held in the bonds of a common 
heritage and a common purpose. 

Wherefore we beg the favor of your participa- 
tion in the rites and festivities of our Tercen- 
tenary, to be held in Cambridge on September 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth, in the 
year of Our Lord the one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-sixth. If so be that you will thus 
honor us, we pray that we may in due season be 
apprised of the name of your Delegate, whom, 
for your sake and in his own person, we shall 
gladly welcome to our Festival. 

Given at Harvard University, in the City of 
Cambridge and Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, this First day of January, in the year of 
Our Lord the one thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-sixth and of Harvard College the Three 
Hundredth. 

JAMES B. CONANT, 
President 

JEROME D. GREENE, 
Secretary to the Corporation 


SUMMER RADIO WORKSHOP 
A SUMMER radio workshop where a selected 
number of qualified students interested in educa- 
tional broadeasting may prepare themselves for 
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leadership in that field has been established 
under the direction of Dr. J. W. Studebaker, 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, and Dr. 
Harry Chase, chancellor of New 
York University. Enrolment of students at the 


Woodburn 


university will begin at once. 

The workshop will be conducted in connection 
with the New York unit of the Educational 
Radio Project of the Office of Education, which 
is now producing a series of five educational 
broadcasts in cooperation with the National 
and the Columbia 
These programs, which 


Broadcasting Company 
Broadeasting System. 
have been attracting considerable attention as 
significant demonstrations of new methods in 
educational broadeasting, inciude, “Have You 
Heard ?”—natural science; “Answer Me This”— 
social science; “Safety Musketeers’—safety edu- 
cation; “Education in the News,” and “The 
World is 
activities of the Smithsonian Institution. 

In order that teachers, school and college and 





Yours”—dramatizations based on 


university staff members and others who are 
called on to present educational programs over 
local stations may have the advantage of learn- 
ing radio techniques developed by the project, 
the Office of Education has decided to admit a 
limited group of especially qualified student 
associates to participate in the Educational 
Radio Workshop. This opportunity 
will be offered in cooperation with New York 


Project 


University. 
J. W. Studebaker stated that 
many station managers have expressed their 


Commissioner 


need for a better quality of local educational 
The Office of Education is 
utilizing various means to aid school systems and 


radio programs. 


universities and colleges in their efforts to pre- 
Set- 
ting up this workshop is in line with this policy. 


pare and to improve radio presentations. 


Lessons learned in the Educational Radio Proj- 
ect demonstration will spread to other centers of 
the country. 

Participation in script writing, 
radio musie and directing technique under the 
guidance and eriticism of experts will dominate 
the activities of the workshop. Students will be 
permitted to attend conferences on preparation 
of programs now produced by the project. They 
will also have opportunity to observe rehearsals 


production, 


and production. 
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Students will work for the most part under 
the supervision of the New York production unit 
staff of experienced technicians in the radio in- 
dustry. Addresses on various phases of radio 
technique by outstanding leaders in radio have 
been arranged. The workshop will continue 
from July 6 to August 10. Proceeds of the fees, 
which will be $50 per student, will be used to 
increase the workshop staff to serve the instrue- 
tional need of the students. Students desiring to 
enroll or to obtain further information should 
write to the Radio Workshop, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


ANNUAL INSTITUTE FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OFFICERS OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 
THE Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions will be held in the Lounge 
of Judson Court, the University of Chicago, 
on July 15, 16 and 17. A most cordial invita- 
tion to attend has been extended to administra- 

tive officers of all higher institutions. 

The central theme of the institute will be 
“Tests and Measurements in Higher Education.” 
This problem has been selected for discussion 
because of the wide-spread interest which has 
been expressed recently both in this country and 
abroad in the improvement of tests and exami- 
nations as instruments for use in measuring aca- 
demic attainments and in improving instruction. 

Among the speakers from institutions other 
than the University of Chicago are A. Chester 
Hanford, dean of Harvard College; Palmer 
Johnson, University of Minnesota; Edward S. 
Jones, University of Buffalo; Ben D. Wood, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Ralph 
Tyler, the Ohio State University; I. L. Kandel, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Robert 
EK. Spiller, Swarthmore College. 

For additional information, address William 
S. Gray, Department of Education, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

THE Board of Higher Education of New York 
City accepted on June 10 by a vote of 14 to 7 
the favorable conclusions of its committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges made by a 
committee of alumni of the College of the City 
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of New York against the president of the col- 
lege, Dr. Frederick B. Robinson. 
The text of the committee’s conclusion fol- 


lows: 


There has been agitation at the college and in a 
portion of the public press asking for the removal 
of the president. We have not found justification 
for such action, assuming that it were legally pos- 
sible. 

Nor do we find grounds for requesting his resig- 
nation as has also been suggested in some quarters. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are a consider- 
able number of students, alumni and members of 
the teaching staff with whom Dr. Robinson is un- 
popular. Assuming some personal and tempera- 
mental contribution on his part to this unpopu- 
larity, nevertheless, when that is viewed with just 
allowance for the manner in which it has been arti- 
ficially magnified and propagandized; when it is 
weighed in the balance with his actual and numer- 
ous accomplishments for the great good of the 
college; and when it is considered with the changes 
that have already been made and which will con- 
tinue to be put in force speedily if the recommenda- 
tions of this report are adopted, there is ample 
reason for confidence that the city can continue to 
take just pride in the college, and that any legiti- 
mate ground for unrest, criticism or dissatisfaction 
will not occur. 

In order to accomplish the constructive purposes 
intended by these recommendations, and in order 
to keep this committee and board in constant touch 
with the problems from time to time arising at the 
college, and in order to bring about a closer con- 
tact between the board and this committee on the 
one hand and the students, faculty and administra- 
tion on the other, there should be appointed a small 
subcommittee of this committee with authority 
granted by the board to guide and to collaborate in 
such wise as to insure the smooth working of the 
proposed changes, and to conduct such investiga- 
tions as may be necessary, without limitation as to 
scope, and to recommend the adoption of such new 
measures as may be found advisable—this subcom- 
mittee to function for the ensuing year and to re- 
port with frequency. 


Further inquiry into affairs of the College of 
the City of New York to determine the cause of 
frequent trouble between faculty and students 
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and the administrative staff has been ordered by 
the board. Activities of deans, heads of depart- 
ments and other important officers in the col- 
lege are to be investigated by a committee em- 
powered with practically unlimited authority to 
fix responsibility for the cause of frequent inter- 
ruption of academic routine at City College. 


IN HONOR OF THE RETIRING PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

THE Board of Superintendents of New York 
City, as a tribute to President George J. Ryan, 
who recently retired after serving for fourteen 
years as president of the Board of Education, 
have sent to him the following memorandum ex- 
pressing appreciation of his work for the schools 
of the city: 


The tribute we wish to express to you for your 
many years of whole-hearted devotion to the school 
system of our city can not be set down within the 
rigid confines of a formal set of ‘‘resolutions.’’ 
The wise and far-reaching achievements of the 
Board of Education during your fourteen terms of 
office as president may be listed at impressive 
length; but the aggregate of numbered items would 
still leave unrecorded the inspiration of your per- 
sonality upon our teaching and administrative 
staffs. 

Throughout your distinguished administration 
you have sought the ideal of education for all the 
children. To secure this for our huge school popu- 
lation, you sponsored the unprecedented school- 
building program of $250,000,000. At the same 
time you made it clear that the ever wider expan- 
sion of our school system must be attended with an 
ever deeper concern for the individual needs of 
every child. The Child Guidance Bureau you estab- 
lished is a vital testimony to this ideal. 

The extraordinary progress of the school system 
during the past fourteen years could hardly have 
been realized without the fine cooperation you se- 
cured from the municipal and state authorities. 

Through your loyalty to the schools, your liberal- 
ism in educational policy, your diplomatic and con- 
ciliatory procedure, you won the devoted coopera- 
tion, the respect and affection of the teaching and 
supervising and administrative staff of our great 
school system. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Carter Davipson, professor of English at 
Carleton College, a Congregational minister, has 
been elected president of Knox College at Gales- 


burg, Ill. Dr. Davidson will take office on July 
1, sueceeding Dr. Albert Britt, whose resignation 
after eleven years of service is then effective. 
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Bishop THEopoRE D. Brarron, of Jackson, 
Miss., has been elected chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the South (Sewanee) to complete the 
unexpired term of the late Bishop Thomas F. 
He had been serving 
as acting chancellor since the death a year ago 
The term has five years to 


Gailor, of Memphis, Tenn. 


of Bishop Gailor. 
run. 


R. S. Scorr was elected president of Campbell 
College, Jackson, Miss., at the final session at 


’ 


New Orleans of the presiding elders’ council of 


the African Methodist Episcopal Churches. 


At the George Washington University Pro- 
fessor W. C. Ruediger, dean of the School of 
Education, has been appointed provost of the 
The work in the 
School of Education is being discharged by a 
Dr. J. B. Whitelaw is 


university. administrative 


committee of which 
chairman. 

Dr. ErNEsT Carrot Moore is retiring as 
vice-president and provost of the University of 
From 1906 to 1910 
Dr. Moore was superintendent of the schools of 


California at Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles. He was professor of education at 
Yale University from 1910 to 1913 and at Har- 
vard University from 1913 to 1917, and was 
later president of the Los Angeles State Normal 
School for two years. He became professor of 
education and director of the university at Los 
Angeles in 1919, vice-president in 1930 and 
provost in 1931. 


Dr. GrorGE H. Denny, who recently resigned 
as president of the University of Alabama, has 
agreed to remain in the presidency in order to 
give the board of trustees additional time in 
which to select his successor. Dr. Denny made 
the following statement: “It is, I believe, quite 
generally understood that for some months I 
have sought relief from the burden and the 
responsibility of a large executive task. <A 
year ago the matter was fully considered, and I 
yielded to the judgment of a multitude of 
friends. 
fess that, in view of the debt I owe to the people 
of Alabama in general and to the university in 


And now, a year later, I frankly con- 


particular, I am constrained to yield again to 
the appeal that the trustees be allowed additional 
time for the selection of my successor. This I 
do gladly, and without the slightest feeling that 
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I am, in spite of my health, being asked to do 
more than my plain duty. Meantime, the trus- 
tees are making provision for the lightening of 
my load.” 


Dr. CLARENCE A. BaARBouR, president of 
Brown University, on account of serious illness 
following an operation for appendicitis early 
this year, was unable to take part in the com- 
mencement exercises, which opened on June 12. 


Dr. Henry Marvin BELDEN, professor of En- 
glish language and literature at the University 
of Missouri, who has been connected with the 
university for forty-one years, has resigned. He 
will continue as editor of the university studies. 


FREDERICK J. STECKER has been appointed 
assistant dean of men at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. He sueceeds Lewis 8S. Moorehead, who re- 
signed recently to become director of physical 
education and health in the State Department of 
Edueation. 


Dr. WILLIAM BENJAMIN Fite, executive head 
of the department of mathematics at Columbia 
University, has been appointed the first ineum 
bent of a professorship in mathematics which 
has been established at the university in memory 
of Charles Davies, who taught at Columbia dur- 
ing the eivil war. 


VISITING faculty members of the 1936 Summer 
Sessions at the University of Pittsburgh include: 
Dr. R. R. Aurner, University of Wisconsin, com- 
mereial education; Dr. R. W. Holmstedt, In- 
diana University, educational administration; 
Dr. Julia L. Hahn, supervising principal, Wash- 
ington, D. C., elementary education; Dr. Lelah 
Mae Crabbs, writer, elementary education, and 
Frank Eckel, Pittsburgh Public Schools, phys- 
ical education. 


ProressorR GEORGE L. MAXxweELu, director of 
adult edueation of Colorado, has become assis- 
tant director of the Educational Division of the 
Works Progress Administration. The appoint- 
ment became effective on June 1. Professor 
Maxwell has been connected with the department 
of education of the University of Denver since 
1929. He was granted leave of absence to con- 
duct the Adult Education Program for the 
Federal Emergeney Relief Administration and 
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now his leave has been extended to permit him 
to accept the new position. 


A NEw program of child health is to be in- 
stituted in public schools of the state of Indiana 
as a part of activities in connection with the 
social security plan of the federal government. 
Dr. Thurman B. Rice, assistant director of the 
State Department of Health, will be in charge 
of the program, with the title of director of 
physical and health education. 


ProressoR BowMAN Foster ASHE, president 
of the University of Miami, has been appointed 
regional director by the Social Securities Board, 
with headquarters at Birmingham. The region 
comprises the states of Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, South Carolina and Tennessee. 


GEORGE C. Hout, son of President Hamilton 
Holt and a graduate of Rollins College and of 
the University of Oxford, has been appointed 
director of admissions at Rollins College for the 
coming year. 


Dr. Davin M. Lirt.e, curator of the theater 
collection at the Library of Harvard University, 
has been appointed assistant director of the 
Harvard terecentenary celebration to assist Dr. 
Jerome D. Greene in general administrative 
work. 

Dr. Rurus von KiemnSmip, president of the 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
has been appointed president of the board of 
governors of the Los Angeles Exposition. He 
was also elected recently a member of the Li- 
brary Commission of the Los Angeles City 
Council and is serving on a committee that has 
been appointed to make a report to the governor 
of a detailed study on the tax problems of the 
state. 


At the annual dinner and meeting of the 
Alumni Association of Tufts College, which was 
held on June 13, a portrait by Seiffert of Dr. 
John A. Cousens, president of the college, was 
presented by the faculty and trustees. Harold 
E. Sweet, president of the board of trustees, 
made the presentation, and the portrait was 
accepted for the college by the chaplain, Dr. Lee 
S. MeCollester. 


Mempsers of the class of 1929 of the School 
of Law of Yale University, together with other 
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friends of the school, have presented to the uni- 
versity an oil portrait of Arthur L. Corbin, 
William K. Townsend professor of law. The 
painting is the work of Professor Deane Keller, 
of the Yale School of Fine Arts, and has been 
hung in the reading room of the Yale Law 
Library. The official presentation was made by 
William B. Gumbart, of New Haven, a former 
student of Professor Corbin. Dean Charles E. 
Clark accepted the portrait on behalf of the 
school. Herman M. Levy, a member of the 
class of 1929, presided. 

THE honorary degree of doctor of laws, the 
only honorary degree given at the commence- 
ment of the Johns Hopkins University, was con- 
ferred on Dr. Joseph Sweetman Ames, president 
emeritus. The degree was conferred in absentia, 
owing to the illness of Dr. Ames. 


WILLIAM AND Mary Couuece conferred at its 
commencement exercises on June 8 the doctorate 
of laws on Dr. James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard University. 

THE doctorate of civil law was conferred on 
the oceasion of the centennial convocation on 
June 9 of Alfred University on Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox, president of Union College. Dr. Fox gave 
the principal address. 

Dr. Harvey NATHANIEL Davis, president of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, received the 
honorary degree of doctor of engineering at the 
commencement exercises of New York Univer- 
sity. 

At the commencement of the University of 
Pittsburgh on June 10 the doctorate of laws was 
conferred on Dr. Robert E. Doherty, dean of the 
School of Engineering of Yale University, presi- 
dent-elect of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the doctorate of science on Dr. Karl 
S. Lashley, professor of psychology at Harvard 
University. 

Amone@ honorary degrees conferred by Yale 
University at commencement on June 7 are the 
following: Master of science on Dr. Richard 
Edwin Shope, of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, Princeton, N. J.; doctor of 
science on Theophilus Shickel Painter, professor 
of zoology at the University of Texas; doctor of 
letters on Sinclair Lewis, Pomfret, Vt., author; 
doctor of laws on Horace Dutton Taft, Water- 
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town, Conn., founder and head master, Taft 
School, and the doctor of letters on George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, Regius professor of mod- 
ern history, University of Cambridge. 

THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
on Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, who gave the 
commencement address at Manhattan College on 
June 9. The degree was presented by Brother 
Alphonsus, dean, who gave the following cita- 
tion: “Frank Pierrepont Graves—Brother Presi- 
dent, I have the rare privilege of presenting 
to you one of the foremost educators of our 
time in the person of the president of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and Commis- 
sioner of Education. His star was first seen 
rising in the east in the classical firmament. 
Hardly had its light been perceived when the 
west harnessed its beams. Having shone in 
two university presidencies its orbit shifted 
phenomenally to another constellation in the 
field of education, and its brightness intensified. 
He graced professorships in six of our leading 
schools of education, and he formatively guided 
many others, finally reaching to the zenith of 
his present distinguished office. As we pay our 
tribute to his greatness we recall with gratitude 
that his radiance was shed in consecration upon 
this site when he participated as a principal in 
its dedication. We declare that Manhattan Col- 
lege has always revered his genius and now feels 
highly honored in conferring upon him the 


b 


degree of doctor of laws.’ 


PROFESSOR JOHN K. Norton, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, plans to spend the 
first two weeks of September in California 
studying certain phases of the school system of 
that state. 


Dr. NATHANIEL Gist GEE, who has spent the 
greater part of his life in China in educational 
work under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in an effort to improve the work in 
the natural sciences in the colleges of China as 
a basis for better science training for students 
of medicine, has returned to his native state, 
South Carolina, to become head for the coming 
academic year of the department of biology at 
Lander College, Greenwood, S. C. 


Dr. Wu Y1-FanG, who has been president of 
Ginling College at Nanking, China, since 1928, 
is visiting the United States. 





June 12. He was fifty-three years old. 
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Dr. Georce E. VINCENT, formerly president 
of the University of Minnesota, who recently 
retired as head of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
New York City, gave the seventy-eighth com- 
mencement address at Lake Forest Academy. 
The address was entitled “Moving Pictures of 
the Mind.” 


Dr. TyLeR DENNETT, president of Williams 
College, was the speaker at the commencement 
exercises of Lafayette College. 


Dr. Homer P. Rarney, formerly president of 
Bucknell University, now director of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, addressed the graduates of 
Haverford School, Pennsylvania, on June 8. 


Dr. LinuiAN Mouuer GILBRETH, professor of 
industrial management at Purdue University, 
was the commencement speaker at Bryn Mawr 
School. 


Lectures and round-table discussions on the 
subjects of neutrality and collective security 
will be given at the twelfth annual Norman Wait 
Harris Institute of the University of Chicago, 
which will be held from June 24 to July 1 at 
the university. The lecturers will include Sir 
Alfred Zimmern, professor of international re- 
lations at the University of Oxford; Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Dodd, American Ambassador to Ger- 
many, and Dean Edwin DeWitt Dickinson, of 
the school of jurisprudence of the University of 
California. 

Dr. A. DuncAN Yocum, professor of educa- 
tional research and director of the Summer 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, died 
on June 8 at the age of sixty-six years. 


Dr. Parker THomAs Moon, professor of in- 
ternational relations at Columbia University, 
died on June 12 at the age of forty-four years. 


CHARLES BertraAM NewTon, head master of 
Pingry School at Elizabeth, N. J., for the last 
sixteen years, died on June 10. He was sixty- 
four years old. 

THE REVEREND Dr. Monracu RuHOoDEs JAMES, 
since 1918 provost of Eton College, died on 
June 12. He was seventy-four years old. 


Dr. ARCHIBALD ALLAN Bowman, professor of 
moral philosophy at the University of Glasgow 
and previously for thirteen years professor of 
philosophy at Princeton University, died on 
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A PareNnT-TEACHER SECTION meeting spon- 
sored by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at the convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Portland, Ore., will be held 
on June 29 in the public library, when the ques- 
tion “What Cooperation with the Home is Es- 
sential for High Schools?” will be the topie of a 
panel discussion, led by Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
Winnetka, Ill., the national president. Each 
state president has been asked to designate an 
official representative of the state Congress of 
Parents and Teachers to attend this meeting. 


In signing the bill for the extension of federal 
aid in vocational education, President Roosevelt 
stated that he had approved the bill because of 
his “deep interest in providing our young people 
with adequate opportunities for vocational 
training.” He added: “So many criticisms have 
been directed at the bill in its present state, 
however, that it seems to be advisable, before 
the aet goes into effect on July 1, 1937, that a 
disinterested group review its provision in re- 
lation to the experience of the government under 
the existing program of federal aid for voca- 
tional education, and the relation of such train- 
ing to general education and to prevailing eco- 
nomic and social conditions. Accordingly, I 
shall take steps in the immediate future for an 
appointment of such a group with instructions 
to make studies and recommendations which will 
be available to the Congress and to the executive 
at the beginning of the next session.” 


A BEQUEST of $300,000 to the University of 
Buffalo for a building, preferably a library 
building, in memory of her late husband, Irwin 
Brayton Clark, is contained in the will of Mrs. 
Evelyn Howes Clark. 


A BEQuEst to Harvard College for the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship and for general endow- 
ment, left by Mrs. Anna M. Sutton, who died 
last November, will amount to more than $150,- 
000. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY has received a 
grant from the Cleveland Foundation, not to 
exceed $5,000, to be used for general operating 
expenses of the Nursery School of the university. 


WituraM E. Levis, of Alton, Ill., and Toledo, 
Ohio, president of the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, has given to the University of Illinois 
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$30,000 to establish a student loan fund. It 
will be known as the W. E. Levis loan fund, and 
in its use preferential consideration will be given 
to employees or the children of employees of 
the Owens-Illinois Company and of its affiliated 
or subsidiary companies. After their needs 
have been met, the fund will be available to 
“other worthy students who qualify under the 
general regulations and conditions of the uni- 
versity relating to the administration of loan 
funds.” 

A NEw biological laboratory with an adequate 
endowment is planned for Swarthmore College. 
The new building is to be constructed from 
funds provided in a gift to the college of $900,- 
000 from Fred M. Kirby, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
It is planned as a memorial to Dr. Edward Mar- 
tin, formerly professor at Swarthmore and at 
the University of Pennsylvania, a lifelong friend 
of the donor, Mr. Kirby. Dr. Martin graduated 
from Swarthmore in the class of ’78 and taught 
physics and chemistry there for two years. 
Since 1892 he had been a member of the board 
of managers of the college. He served for many 
years as professor of surgery and physiology in 
the University of Pennsylvania Medical School. 
Of the $900,000 included in Mr. Kirby’s gift, 
$200,000 has been set aside for the building and 
$700,000 for its endowment. Construction will 
start in September, and the building will be 
ready for inspection at next year’s commence- 
ment. It will not go into use until the school 
year 1937-38. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY has announced that 
hereafter sophomores, as well as juniors and 
seniors, will be allowed to earry on specialized 
work in single departments. This is an ex- 
pansion of a specialization policy begun in 
1923. At the same time, upper-class students 
engaged in specialized work were awarded the 
privilege, if their work was sufficiently out- 
standing, of branching beyond their depart- 
ments to follow up their particular interest in 
other departments of the university. 


STUDENTS and alumni of Seth Low Junior 
College, the Brooklyn unit of Columbia Univer-, 
sity, have undertaken a campaign to bring about 
reconsideration of the decision of the univer- 
sity’s board of trustees to discontinue the college 
in June, 1938. The students have chosen a com- 
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mittee of eighteen to organize a campaign for 
the support and backing of Brooklyn civie 


leaders. They will attempt to form a sponsors’ 


DISCUSSION 


BARGAIN BACCALAUREATES 
A RECENT cynical comment on college educa- 
tion says that “It is a process of casting imita- 
tion pearls before real swine.” The objectives 
of a wholesome, active life have been largely 
The special abili- 
ties of the students, which might help to solve 


overlooked in the curriculum. 


the current problems of society, have neither 
been explored nor developed. Those who use 
the college to merely gain social prominence 
without contributing to society have not been 
eliminated. In fact, they are often lured to 
remain by the offering of nondescript degrees. 

In the fast-moving world of to-day an aca- 
demic cult is preserving a ritual so antiquated 
that it should be placed on museum shelves 
alongside a row of dusty dodo birds. The an- 
cient priesthood of liberal arts college faculties, 
finding their shelf-worn patterns outmoded by 
the curricula of professional schools, are at- 
tempting to sell their wares on the bargain coun- 
ter. The cause of higher education would be 
enhanced if this can prove to be a real clearance 
sale. 

While schools of education have been seeking 
ways and means whereby they can more carefully 
select the candidates for teacher training; the 
medical schools are reducing the number of ad- 
missions by a very careful system of selection; 
the better schools of engineering are demanding, 
in addition to the rigid mathematical and science 
courses, courses in economics, social sciences, 
statistics, personnel and scientific English; while 
these values are being enhanced in the curricular 
revisions in the schools whose objectives are 
clearly defined the colleges of liberal arts in 
many instances are offering bargain baccalaure- 
ates by reducing the specific requirements, by 
crediting attendance at general lectures, by 
allowing almost any whimsical combination of 
interests to be approved for a degree. 

So vague and indefinite have the objectives of 
some of these baccalaureates become that in at 
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committee of one hundred, composed of leading 
educators, religious leaders and others interested 
in seeing the college continued. 


least two institutions the better fraternities and 
sororities have refused bids to those enrolled in 
these new nondescript courses. In fact that 
positions for A.M. and Ph.D. degree holders in 
the academic fields are very scarce has all but 
ruined the market for the specialists in the eol- 
legiate subjects. Deans of graduate schools find 
the preparation of those who have had no lan- 
guage, no special science, no mathematics, no 
field of concentration, such that it is almost im- 
possible to fit them into any kind of an advanced 
program of studies. True, not many of them 
seek advanced degrees, which is another index of 
the nondescript, aimless character of the “bar- 
gain baccalaureate.” 

It has been urged that no degree be given for 
the proposed free elective, general courses. A 
diploma of attendance, an associate label and 
various other devices have been proposed. Such 
a procedure, however, has led to disappointment 
because it seems that the vagabond and lame- 
duck student is more insistent in his demands for 
degrees than the good student. 

The programs of the colleges of letters and 
science need renovating. That more attention 
must be paid to the quality of instruction in 
colleges and universities is clearly brought out 
by Payne and Spieth, in “An Open Letter to 
College Teachers” (Principia Press, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, 1935), a book which lists 430 refer- 
ences dealing with these vital problems. 

The writer, in a number of conferences with 
men who are in a position to evaluate the 
product of our institutions of higher learning, 
has received the following suggestions: 

(1) The curriculum should be made up with 
definite objectives in mind. These objectives 
originate in life or in society rather than in the 
college. 

(2) A college education should conserve the 
special abilities of the student and give him those 
bodies of knowledge and skills that will enable 
him to make progressive adjustments to a chang- 
ing society. 


Aten, ill vevviias A 
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(3) Culture consists more in the ability to 
render a service to society effectively, to live well 
as a citizen, to exercise good taste in living in 
a community and a home, to be able to cooperate 
effectively in movements for community welfare, 
to use good judgment, to be well balanced, rather 
than to be a scholastic ascetic, an erudite crank, 
a literary loafer or an isolated idealist. 

(4) The materials and content for many of 
the courses should be revised from the functional 
rather than the traditional point of view. 

(5) There are many possibilities for service 
and employment for which no too little cur- 
ricular or student guidance is offered. All the 
courses should have specific objectives as the 
bases for their organization. Thus mathematics 
courses for engineers, high-school teachers of 
mathematics, e»llege teachers of mathematics, 
statisticians would all have qualities of their 
own and differ somewhat. President Bowman, 
of Johns Hopkins University, in a recent address 
said that the College of Arts and Sciences, “like 
the rest of the university of which it is a part, 
should be the result of design rather than acci- 
dent.” Before this design can be drawn cbjec- 
tives, goals and purposes must be clearly defined. 
The college of liberal arts is being judged by 
pitiless time, that final judge of values, and 
having faced trial it is now on probation. Will 
it assume full responsibility for the consequences 
of its curricula and policies of selecting students, 
revising the former to prepare men and women 
more adequately for the multitudinous demands 
of society for trained service and leadership, and 
eliminating those students whose purpose is only 
to enjoy the social distinction conveyed by col- 
lege attendance without accepting the contingent 
responsibility for a contribution in aiding to 
solve the problems of living? Or will it cling to 
an egotistical, self-centered, narrow scholasticism 
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to be forgotten except as a significant but decay- 
ing monument? 
J. V. BREITWIESER 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 

In an article by W. H. Campbell the question 
is asked: “What does Chicago do to its school 
superintendents?’ 

As far as the late lamented W. J. Bogan is 
concerned an answer may be found in Proceed- 
ings of the Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, 1928, p. 97: “We have elected 
Mr. Bogan superintendent of schools. I think 
we are to be congratulated much more than Mr. 
Bogan is to be congratulated.” Undoubtedly 
other groups thought they had elected Mr. 
Bogan, and their ideas about rewards and pun- 
ishment did not coincide with those of the union- 
ized teachers of Chicago. 

The most striking thing about the Chicago 
school situation is the utter lack of understand- 
ing between its organized teachers and the gen- 
eral tax-paying public, which supports the 
schools. Lack of harmony also exists among 
the various teachers’ organizations of the city. 
The teachers’ unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor were just one more group 
which was certain that they had the remedy for 
all the educational troubles of the city. 

The school board at Memphis, Tennessee, has 
decided to eliminate all teacher unionization. 
The teachers’ union in New York has split into 
two units. 

The 
chartered in 1916. 
teachers’ oath laws arrived. 


American Federation of Teachers was 


A few years later a crop of 
Perhaps a thesis 
could establish connection between the two 
manifestations. 


CAROLINE BENGTSON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, INDIANA, 
PENNSYLVANIA! 

THE present controversy relating to my reten- 
tion as president of the State Teachers College 
1 Statement prepared on May 28, shortly before 


the meeting of the trustees at which Dr. Foster was 
dismissed from the presidency. 








at Indiana arose in connection with the activity 
of the Demoeratie county chairman, Harry W. 
Fee, who, seemingly, had a very distinct notion 
that the positions at the State Teachers College 


ought to be filled entirely by those who were 


1 Quoted in ScHooL AND Society, May 16, 1936. 
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registered as Democrats. He, personally, took 
a Mr. Kinsey, a local county principal, around 
to see members of the board of trustees and 
introduced him as the man that they were going 
to place as the president of the college. When 
asked what the charges against Dr. Foster were, 
he specifically stated that there were no charges, 
but that he was a registered Republican and that 
the position ought to go to a Democrat. I am 
giving this as an illustration of the fact that 
Mr. Fee had the patronage system clearly in 
mind and used his influence with members of 
the board to try to upset the present organiza- 
tion in order that his purpose might be accom- 
plished. 

I want to make it very clear that Dr. Lester K. 
Ade, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Governor Earle have not at any time coun- 
tenanced or given approval to such a program. 
I have heard Governor Earle in several public 
addresses state definitely that he was opposed 
to introducing polities into the publie school 
system. Since the teachers colleges are a legal 
part of the public school system, he definitely 
stated that he would clearly disapprove any 
to introduce polities into the state 
This attempt to bring the 
patronage 


attempt 
teachers colleges. 
teachers colleges into a_ practical 
system is entirely local, and is being attempted 
in practically every teachers college in the state 
at the present time. An investigation of what is 
going on in the teachers colleges at the present 
time will clearly reveal this fact. An effort is 
being made to-day at Indiana to demonstrate 
beyond any doubt that this policy must not pre- 
vail. I have clearly taken a position against 
introducing the patronage system into the State 
Teachers College at Indiana, and that is the 
reason that a minority group of the board have 
I took 
this position three years ago when a Republican 
Senator attempted to take over the college and 


determined to remove me from office. 


place it in the patronage system at that time. 
The issue was finally decided in Governor 
Pinchot’s office in favor of the position that I 
was taking, supported by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

At a meeting of the present board held two 
weeks ago Monday, a resolution was unani- 
mously passed by the board expressing confi- 


dence in the president. The present disturbance 
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was started by W. F. Smith, a member of the 
board of trustees from Punxsutawney, who re- 
sented my interference with a plan to place 
his brother, John Smith, of New Jersey, in the 
most responsible position in the college, next to 
the presidency, namely, the bursar of the college. 
The bursar, or as we designate that personage 
here at Indiana, Accountant B, has charge of 
the business affairs of the college and is the 
revenue collector for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. A budget amounting to more 
than a million dollars is in charge of this indi- 
vidual. Thousands of dollars of cold cash e¢ol- 
lected from the students in fees pass through 
his hands. It was quite naiural that I would 
raise questions, since it is my legal duty to make 
nominations of all employes, both instructional 
and non-instructional, to the board of trustees, 
as to the qualifications of this gentleman. The 
fact that I would raise any questions about this 
sandidate was resented and was directly respon- 
sible for the present attack upon myself. 

When the question of the employment of our 
instructional staff was up a few days ago, efforts 
were made to displace heads of departments of 
this institution. Very naturally I defended to 
the limit my recommendation to employ these 
people for the coming year, against unreasonable 
charges that could not be supported with the 
facts. 

There are other matters in the background of 
very great importance to the institution that 
might be mentioned in this connection. Whether 
I am retained in the position or not is a trifling 
matter, but I sincerely hope that the people of 
this commonwealth, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, will rise up and crush the efforts of 
any group to throw these great educational in- 
stitutions into the patronage or political system. 

I have had numerous requests by certain 
members of the board (of trustees) and by 
Attorney General Charles J. Margiotti to throw 
the purchasing of supplies to certain companies 
and individuals. I have consistently stated that 
any citizen who ean furnish supplies can do so 
by securing bidding blanks and bidding on sup- 
plies. 

I have also had requests to throw out present 
employes to be replaced by Democrats, that is, 
I have been requested to place certain persons, 
apparently because they were Democrats, and to 
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do this I would have had to displace others who 
have given no reason for dismissal. This I have 
refused to do. 

It can be quite clear to the publie why I am not 
wanted as president of State Teachers College. 
I have proof of these statements. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank the 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

In November, 1934, Lord Kennet, then Sir 
Hilton Young and Minister of Health, attended 
the council dinner of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, and, in replying to the toast of “The 
Common Health,’ asked whether something 
could not be done by the medical profession to 
bring home to the people of this country the 
benefits of physical culture. He pointed to the 
development in this direction in European and 
American countries, where physical culture had 
become part of the social structure. The Chair- 
man of Council, Dr. E. K. Le Fleming, went 
into this matter with the minister, and two 
months later the council set up a committee to 
examine the present position of physical educa- 
tion from the point of view of the improvement 
of national health and physique. The commit- 
tee (with Dr. Le Fleming as chairman) was ex- 
pressly constituted to obtain not only medical 
opinion, but also professional and technical in- 
formation. At the outset it was decided that 
the inquiry would best be conducted by a num- 
ber of subcommittees, each responsible for one 
part of the investigation. The parent committee 
met four times and its six subcommittees held 
thirty-nine meetings in all. Generous assistance 
was given by many organizations and individ- 
uals, and as an aid to its exploration of the 
present state of physical education in this coun- 
try and abroad the committee issued four ques- 
tionnaires. The report came before the council 
of the association on April 7, and the full text, 
with appendices, appears in our Supplement 
this week. By authority of the council it will be 
reprinted in pamphlet form and placed on sale 
to the publie at 6d. a copy. 

The report is comprehensive, well arranged 


and clearly phrased. In the cpening para- 
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members of our great body of alumni, our fae- 
ulty, the student body and the most of the eiti- 
zens of the community, who have come so loyally 
to my support, personally, and to the support 
of a great principle in the interests of this 
teachers college and every other teachers college 
in the state. 


QUOTATIONS 


graph the committee records its conviction that 
there should be in future a far closer and more 
intimate relation between physical education 
and the science and art of medicine than has 
existed in the past. The aim of physical educa- 
tion, it declares, is to obtain and maintain the 
best possible development and functioning of 
the body, and thereby to aid the development of 
mental capacity and of character. The mind 
and body are so essentially one that a divorce 
between them in what is commonly ealled educa- 
tion appears wholly unscientific to modern eyes. 
“An educated body is a balanced body, just as 
an educated mind in the true sense is a balanced 
mind... perfection of balanee—physical, 
mental and spiritual—can be the only true and 
scientific aim of education. Balance 
from the harmonious development of the body 





results 
as a whole.” This vital point was overlooked 
in the old gymnasties, which too often bred 
muscular strength at the expense of harmony 
and agility. Again, to quote from the report, 
“men and women, especially those of middle age, 
who have allowed their bodies to fall into shape- 
less proportions and ungainly postures and their 
limbs to become shrunken and deformed are a 
The 
absence of adequate education in the care of the 
body has led many to accept without thought 
the deformity of their bodies as something be- 
The correction of this and 


reproach to our sense of physical fitness. 


yond their control.” 
other erroneous ideas, and the putting of physi- 
cal culture into its rightful place as one of the 
great social services, were two main objects 
which the committee kept in view. 

After drawing attention to certain general 
factors in the maintenance of physical fitness— 
exercise, fresh air, sun bathing and air bathing, 
nutrition and diet, clothing, posture, aleohol and 
tobaceco—the report considers the physical edu- 
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cation given in schools under the three heads of 
formal training, recreative training and instruc- 
tion in hygiene. The position is then surveyed 
in turn in the public elementary school, the boys’ 
preparatory school, the junior technical school 
and the public and secondary schools for boys 
and girls. It is evident that physical culture in 
the schools of this country leaves much to be 
As for the universities, the committee 
has little to say, because physical education is 


desired. 


generally “conspicuous by its absence in these 
centers of higher learning’”—an omission to be 
deplored and remedied. The report then dis- 
cusses a modern development of great impor- 
tance—the appointment by local education au- 
thorities of expert organizers of physical edu- 
III 


culture for those no longer attending school, 


cation. Chapter is devoted to physical 
because if this training is to be of permanent 
value to the individual it should be continued 
under expert guidance beyond the age of leaving 
An outline is given of the existing pro- 
suggestions future 
The committee believes that the 


school. 


vision and are made for 
developments. 
most practical solution of the difficulty of pro- 
viding recreative training for young persons lies 
in mutual understanding and active cooperation 
Here the 


need is stressed for awakening in the individual 


between voluntary and official bodies. 


a consciousness of the value of personal physical 
[V detail the 
teachers and A primary 


training. Chapter surveys in 


training of leaders. 
essential to the success of any large-scale pro- 
gram is a sufficiency of qualified instructors 

3oard of Education ean 
The 
promoting health and 


and in this matter the 


give valuable help. committee considers 
that the 


physique through physieal reereation on a na- 


best way of 
tional scale is by coordinated action, planned 
and carried out by some central authority which 
draws together existing experience and knowl- 
edge into a common pool. It hopes that the 
Central Council of Reereative Physical Training 
may be able to shoulder this responsibility and 
unite in a common policy the endeavors of the 
Board of Education and the many voluntary or- 
ganizations which have so coura- 


5 


geously with the problem of individual physical 


grappled 


fitness in the face of increasing industrialism. 
Chapter V, on medical supervision of physical 


education, begins by observing that our profes- 
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sion has hitherto been concerned chiefly with 
physical treatment of the abnormal rather than 
with the normal, and with the individual rather 
than with the community. Nevertheless, doctors 
attending communities such as schools, the de- 
fense services, industrial organizations and the 
like, have long been pressing the need for ex- 
tending education in physical training to the 
whole population. The doctor, too long ab- 
sorbed in treatment of individuals, is more and 
more coming to realize that he has an important 
part to play in furthering the communal well- 
being, and that he owes a duty to those in health 
as well as to the sick. The committee urges that 
not only should there be regular medical exami- 
nations of pupils in every type of school, but in 
all matters touching the health and physical de- 
velopment of the individual pupil there should 
be close cooperation between all concerned. The 
head master or mistress, the doctor, parents, the 
gymnastic teacher and the general teaching staff 
should work together in promoting the physical 
welfare of the individual boys and girls. Ade- 
quate medieal supervision should be available 
to ensure that unfit children do not take part in 
unsuitable or excessive games or exercises and 
that undernourished children have enough sup- 
plementary food to allow them to gain benefit 
from the regular physical exercises. 

With regard to voluntary organizations, it is 
noted that few of the clubs replying to the com- 
mittee’s questionary arrange for medical super- 
vision of their physical activities. Closer co- 
operation is recommended between the health 
services and the educational services, whether 
central or local, in relation to the physical edu- 
cation of the population. The medieal and 
physical training staff of the loeal authority 
should be available for consultation in connec- 
tion with “keep-fit” classes and other recreative 
courses in the area. With regard to physical 
the 
that entrants should be subjected to thorough 


training colleges, committee recommends 
medical examination, with frequent reexamina- 
Further, the 


medical profession should cooperate with the 


tions of the students in training. 


gymnastie profession by investigating the physi- 
ological requirements and effects of the various 
exercises, with a view to scientifie arrangement 
of the syllabus of training. Post-graduate 
courses should be established to give doctors the 
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special training which the medical supervision 
of physical education demands. 

The committee’s general conclusions are given 
in seven paragraphs, followed by a chapter in 
which are gathered together the detailed recom- 
mendations already set out in black type at the 
end of each of the preceding sections. The four 
appendices inelude a note on the history of 
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physieal edueation, by E. Major, and an outline 
of the provision made for physical education in 
The yeport 
should be studied by every medical man and 
woman who wishes to help in promoting the fit- 


a number of foreign countries. 


ness of the people and in assisting them to make 


wise use of leisure—The British Medical 


Journal. 


REPORTS 


THE VALLEY FORGE PLAN OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA? 


OnE of the great problems in American higher 
education in the twentieth century has been the 
preservation of the values of the intimacy of the 
small college in conjunction with the advantages 
of a great university. 

“In every great country,” said Cardinal New- 
man, “the metropolis itself becomes a sort of 
necessary university, whether we will or no. 
As the chief city is the seat of the court, of high 
society, of politics, and of law, so as a matter 
of course is it the seat of letters also. . . . The 
newspapers, magazines, reviews, journals and 
periodicals of all kinds, the publishing trade, the 
libraries, museums, and academies there found, 
the learned and scientific societies, necessarily 
invest it with the functions of a University... . 

“Thither come up youths from all parts of 
the country, the students of law, medicine, and 
the fine arts, and the employes and attaches of 
literature. There they live, as chance deter- 
mines; and they are satisfied with their tem- 
porary home, for they find in it all that was 
promised them there. . . . We can not then be 
without virtual universities; a metropolis is 
such: The simple question is, whether the edu- 
cation sought and given should be based on prin- 
ciple, formed upon rule, directed to the highest 
ends, or left to the random succession of masters 
and schools, one after another, with a melancholy 
waste of thought and an extreme hazard of 
truth.” 

Universities, if they are to be universal in 
their teaching and their pursuit of knowledge, 

1 Prepared by the Planning Committee of the 


University of Pennsylvania Fund, of which Robert 
T. McCracken is chairman. 


are necessarily frequently to be found in great 
cities. For there are the hospitals, the courts of 
law, the music, the libraries, the central core of 
letters, of industry, of professional life from 
In our 
own country, to mention but a few universities 
which are nurtured by metropolitan areas and 


which universities can not stand apart. 


which contribute to them, are Harvard, across 
the Charles River from Boston, Yale in New 
Haven, Columbia in New York, Johns Hopkins 
in Baltimore, Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
Chicago in Chicago, California and Stanford 
near San Francisco. Abroad, too, the university 
has grown up most frequently in the heart of 
the metropolis, Paris, Berlin, Edinburgh, Vienna 
and in many other cities. 

The functions of a university, simply stated, 
are the preservation, the dissemination and the 
advancement of knowledge. Of the college, the 
primary function is the dissemination of knowl- 





edge—teaching; not merely the transmission of 
facts, but the development of intellectual euri- 
osity and of enthusiasm for scholarship. 

To meet the problem which the growth of 
cities and of universities has created in sub- 
merging colleges in America, a number of ex- 
periments have been undertaken—the house plan, 
the tutorial and preceptorial systems, the general 


college, the Chicago Plan and many others. 


VALLEY FORGE 


It was the recognition of this problem of the 
colleges within our universities which caused 
Mr. Henry N. Woolman, an alumnus and trustee 
of the University of Pennsylvania, to give to the 
University of Pennsylvania, in 1926, the Cress- 
brook Farm, a tract of 175 acres at Valley 
Forge. 

During the intervening years much study has 
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been given to the question of the best possible use 
of Valley Forge. Many helpful proposals have 
been made. The administration, the faculty and 
the alumni have considered the subject at length. 
Now with the cooperation and assistance of all 
groups, a plan which seems sound, practicable 
and constructive has been developed. 


THE VALLEY ForGE PLAN 
This plan embraces two proposals: 


(1) The development of an educational and resi- 
dential unit at Valley Forge on a modest scale, to 
conduct with a limited group of students an experi- 
ment in teaching and in living; its course of devel- 
opment will depend upon demands created through 
its operation; its future will depend upon the degree 
of success met and the support given. 

(2) And, in addition, the development of this 
supplementary Campus at Valley Forge for the 
benefit of the educationally, 
socially and recreationally. 


whole university, 


Through the two elements of this plan, it is 
the hope that the University of Pennsylvania 
may show the way toward an educational devel- 
The aim will be to 


preserve, at one and the same time, the advan- 


opment of some significance. 


tages of the scholarly resources of a great uni- 
versity and of the virtues of the country college. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN UNDERGRADUATE 
EDUCATION 


In more detail, the educational plan proposes 
the establishment, at Cressbrook Farm, of a 
residential unit for the purpose of giving a 
thorough and sincere test, under university 
auspices and direction, to the practicability of 
affording educational opportunities there to a 
qualified group of students and at the same time 
serving the general educational purposes of the 
university. Valley Forge will start with a fresh- 
man class of men who meet certain educational 
requirements. Provision will be made for fifty 
students; a minimum enrolment of thirty will 
be required before the experiment is undertaken. 

The program can be accomplished most suc- 
cessfully, at least in the beginning, if the stu- 
dents constitute a homogeneous group, studying 
the same subjects. The curriculum will, there- 
fore, be so arranged as to place emphasis upon 
American history, government and English, sub- 
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jects which, while not requiring costly equip. 
ment, are basic in preparation for enlightened 
American citizenship. Other courses to be added 
will be selected from the standpoint of their 
values as a foundation of a liberal education. 

Those admitted will be enrolled as students in 
the college, but the curriculum will be so ar- 
ranged that men desiring and qualified to do so 
may transfer to the Wharton School at the 
beginning of the sophomore year. 

For admission it will be required that a student 
must stand in the top quarter of the school from 
which he comes or must be especially recom- 
mended by the head master of that school, and 
also that he must have obtained a high score in 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test or that he be of 
such a character as to indicate special abilities 
to be developed. 

This educational program for freshmen at 
Valley Forge has been so planned as to combine 
the advantages of the faculty, library and other 
facilities of the university in Philadelphia with 
the additional benefits of individual, personal 
guidance by outstandingly qualified teachers at 
Valley Forge. With this end in view, the mem- 
bers of the Valley Forge unit will be brought 
to the Philadelphia campus to attend classes not 
taught at Valley Forge, and lectures in American 
history and government by senior professors of 
the university, and to have access to the resources 
of the university library not available at Valley 
Forge. In this way, they will have the benefits 
of the inspiration and teaching of distinguished 
members of the university faculty and become 
familiar with the campus to which they will be 
transferred for other courses. 

The remainder of their work will be carried 
on under the supervision of preceptors in resi- 
dence at Valley Forge, men carefully selected, 
preferably from the university’s own faculty, for 
personality and for expertness in teaching his- 
tory, government and English composition. 
With such a small group of students instruction 
will be given individually and in small group 
conferences, with methods adapted to the par- 
ticular needs and aptitudes of the student—the 
emphasis being placed upon the cultivation of 
more intensive observation, independent thinking 
and power of analysis. 

In the social sciences, the lectures in Phila- 
delphia will furnish inspiration and a general 
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outline; but within the scope of the courses, the 
teachers at Valley Forge will be free to sacrifice 
traditional routine in attaining the desired ob- 
jectives. In written English, which will be 
taught to this group exclusively at Valley Forge, 
there will be an opportunity not merely to relate 
the work to the social studies but also to provide 
for the individual student a writing laboratory 
of an unusual kind which, it is hoped, may pro- 
duce results of no little significance. 

Such a plan will blend the advantages of 
social life in a small community amid stimulat- 
ing surroundings with a close intellectual rela- 
tionship of students engaged in common objec- 
tives. Its success will depend, in no small 
measure, upon an inspiring leader and a group 
of experimentally minded resident teachers se- 
lected because of their interest in contacts with 
students and the development of a greater inter- 
est in sound educational objectives and greater 
determination in reaching them. 

The results of such an educational adventure 
will be governed also by the responsiveness of 
the students to the opportunities which the pro- 
gram presents, both in bringing them under the 
influence of eminent members of the university 
faculty in Philadelphia and in providing a man- 
ner of living and of intimate contact with a 
selected group of teachers at Valley Forge for 
the purpose of arousing intellectual curiosity 
and stirring ambition for broad cultural scholar- 
ship and leadership. 

In this manner will the beginning of an ex- 
periment be entered into in striving to adapt a 
large university to the needs and the abilities 
of the individual student. 


AN EXTENSION OF THE CAMPUS FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF THE WHOLE UNIVERSITY 

The Valley Forge plan, on the one hand pro- 
posing this experiment among a limited group 
of undergraduates, embraces also, as its second 
proposal, the opening of new advantages for 
male students of the whole university. This 
second objective of the plan is to supplement at 
Valley Forge the present recreational and social 
facilities of the university in Philadelphia, to the 
end that life-time habits of sport and recreation 
may be developed and also to supplement present 
educational facilities to the end that desirable 
intellectual relationships may be fostered be- 
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tween students and faculty and between alumni 
and faculty in a way which can not be done 
merely through classroom and_ laboratory 
courses. 

One of the great needs of the university is for 
additional recreational facilities. The provi- 
sions of the campus in Philadelphia are sufficient 
for the satisfactory operation of the university’s 
system of required physical education, and in 
some respects there is opportunity to indulge in 
physical education beyond this, but provision 
for facilities for what may be called leisure-time 
sports and the development of life-time habits 
is meager in extent and quality. 

It is to meet this need that the Valley Forge 
plan proposes the development of opportunities 
for sport and recreation, as well as extra-curricu- 
lum intellectual companionship. 

In the field of sport, the development will be 
as varied as the demand warrants. In addition 
to the opportunities for natural and informal 
outdoor recreation, the plan provides for the 
construction of tennis and squash courts, the 
laying out of a cross-country course in track, a 
baseball diamond, and a football field for pre- 
season training of the varsity teams and for 
intra-mural contests. The Valley Forge Golf 
Club, already in existence, will furnish oppor- 
tunity for students interested in this sport, until 
such time as it may be demonstrated as prac- 
ticable or advisable to build a university golf 
course. Provision for badminton, archery, 
swimming, winter sports and other recreational 
opportunities is also part of the plan. 

For the educational benefit of the whole uni- 
versity, as distinct from the limited freshman 
unit, it is planned to provide informal, extra- 
curriculum seminars and group discussions of 
students and faculty members at Valley Forge 
and to furnish a working library of fundamental 
sources and of books for pleasure reading. A 
program of intellectual companionship will thus 
be developed to bring adolescent and mature 
minds into a contact which will have a strong 
influence upon the growth of character and 
healthy idealism. Members of the university’s 
faculty eminent in their fields of learning, lead- 
ers of thought from elsewhere, statesmen and 
preachers will be brought to Valley Forge for 
short periods to exert their influence and in- 
spiration upon student audiences in a way not 
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often provided in the routine of classroom and 
Jaboratory. 

In the social field the opportunities for devel- 
While an institu- 
tion located in a great city offers rich oppor- 
tunities to its students in the matter of libraries, 
museums and similar cultural facilities, as well 
as practical contact with great business cor- 
porations, the social side of life, for part of the 


opment are equally manifest. 


undergraduate experience, is limited and too 
dependent upon the individual. This is not a 
the homes are 
nearby, but others are thrown upon their own 


hardship for students whose 
resources with too little provision of recreational 
or social opportunities by the university. 

The aim will be to make Valley Forge so at- 
tractive to students as to provide there oppor- 
tunities which should go far to solve the problem 
of the student’s leisure-time activities which at 
many institutions are now furnished only by the 
It is believed that 
the Valley Forge Campus will prove a strong 


week-end exodus to the city. 


attraction to large numbers of students particu- 
larly for afternoon, week-end and vacation use, 
so that it may in time become a habit and a 
custom. The opportunities for healthy, normal 
social experiences should not only strongly in- 
terest present students, but also prove a strong 
inducement to young men to come to the univer- 
sity. 

The plans may be developed to the point of 
assigning periods during which certain divisions 
of the undergraduate family will live together 
at Valley Forge. Fraternities, dormitories and 
lecture classes will be considered in such plan- 
ning. 

Another manner in the social sense in which 
Valley Forge could be made useful is in econnec- 
tion with the entertainment and orientation of 
the entire incoming freshman class in the sum- 
mer preceding entrance, for which the Green 
Valley Camp of the Christian Association is at 
present the only facility. 


LAND AND BUILDINGS 


Ad- 
joining it is the Lafayette Farm of 148 acres 


Cressbrook Farm consists of 175 acres. 


which the university proposes to purchase. 


Their use in combination will provide a tract 
of 323 acres which is ample for the purpose of 


the proposed development. They are advanta- 
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geously located with respect to one another, 
separated only by a thoroughfare known as 
Valley Forge Road. 

Valley Creek runs through the northern part 
of Lafayette Farm and through a section of 
Cressbrook Farm near the log cabin. There are 
several springs on the properties, so that plenty 
of water is available. 

The topography of the farms is favorable to 
the development for recreational purposes. 
There are numerous level spaces where playing 
fields will be constructed and many delightful 
sites where modern buildings and other modest, 
suitable structures can in time be erected. 

There are a number of usable buildings on the 
two farms. Cressbrook Farm has the historic 
DuPortail House, of stone construction and in 
an excellent state of repair, and several out- 
buildings adjacent to the main house. Lafayette 
Farm has a large stone dwelling, a large stone 
and frame barn and several outbuildings. A 
number of these buildings ean be constructed and 
utilized under the plan. 

The DuPortail House will be undisturbed and 
unaltered. It will serve as the headquarters 
building of Valley Forge. The main barn at 
Cressbrook will be so altered as to provide for 
The 
tenant house and other small buildings will be 
used for kitchens, for offices and supplementary 


the residence unit for the freshman group. 


residential and educational uses. 

It is probable that, in making a modest educa- 
tional beginning, the Cressbrook buildings will, 
with necessary adaptation, meet all immediate 
educational requirements, while the Lafayette 
‘arm buildings can readily be converted to 
recreational and social uses. 

Some considerable part of the tract will, it is 
planned, be used permanently for farm pur- 
poses to produce not only hay, grain and corn 
needed to sustain the animals required for the 
operation of the property, but also vegetables, 
eggs, fowl, milk and other foodstuffs sufficient 
to supply the dining facilities that will be estab- 
lished. 

The proposed Valley Forge Campus is about 
22 miles from West Philadelphia and can be 
reached readily by automobile over good main 
roads in about 40 minutes. <A frequent trans- 
portation schedule by motor will be maintained 
to supplement the transportation of students by 
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their own automobiles. The Devon Station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is only ten minutes 
by bus from the Headquarters House. 


THE Cost 


So far as possible the enterprise at Valley 
Forge will be made self-supporting. The key- 
note of the whole program will be modesty and 
simplicity. There is no thought of elaborate 
buildings or burdensome provisions of any sort. 
The future development will be gradual and will 
not be a tax upon the university and its regular 
functions. Expansion will come as funds for 
the purposes are naturally secured. The charm 
and quaint nobility of the DuPortail House itself 
perhaps best represents the motif that is in mind. 

Certain rather large investments will, however, 
have to be made in the beginning. The Lafayette 
Farm must be acquired to supplement the Cress- 
brook Farm; a sum must be sought for improve- 
ments and changes essential to make the modest 
beginning which is recommended, and a reserve 
fund must be provided also for operation, in- 
eluding the cost of direction and a minimum of 
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overhead charges. For all these purposes a sum 
of $600,000 will be required. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


Perhaps no plan of the university in modern 
times has ever had inherent in it the educational 
significance and opportunities which lie in that 
for the development of Valley Forge. Here is 
a plan which provides for embarking upon a new 
experiment in undergraduate education which 
should do much to restore the old values of the 
small educational group intimately associated 
and closely guided—an experiment which should 
lead to still other opportunities as experience 
and demand indicate for the future. It is a 
plan also which should revolutionize campus life, 
giving the student new and wholesome oppor- 
tunities for intellectual and recreational stimu- 
lation and growth. 

Out of this relatively small investment, to be 
made only after the funds are available for the 
purpose, should grow a new arm of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania whose potentialities are 
to-day beyond the range of vision. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


STUDENT HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 

TuERE were published in ScIENCE under date 
of October 24, 1913, tables showing the distribu- 
tion by subjects of student hours of instruction 
for the year 1911-12 in eighteen colleges of 
liberal arts. Those tables gave both the actual 
number of student hours of instruction and the 
same reduced to a percentage basis. The Janu- 
ary, 1922, Bulletin of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges contained charts picturing the per- 
centages of the distribution of student hours of 
instruction for the years 1911-12, 1915-16 and 
1919-20 in the same eighteen institutions. 

It has seemed of possible interest to assemble 
such percentages for a recent year to determine 
how far and in what directions the depression 
and other factors of the last two decades have 
altered this distribution. The comparison is 
made between the averaged percentages of 
1911-12, 1915-16 and 1919-20—as representa- 
tive of twenty years ago—and those of 1934-35, 
one year ago. The same eighteen institutions 
appear as in the earlier publications, with the 


addition of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
figures given for the universities refer in no 
instance to the institution as a whole but only to 
that part regarded as its college of liberal arts. 

A single “student hour of instruction” means 
the taking of a course of one hour per week 

The number of student 
for any any 
semester is obtained by multiplying the number 
of undergraduates taking that course by the 
number of hours per week which it contributes 
foward the requirement for graduation. In the 
weighting of laboratory hours and all the other 
details of the counting, it is believed that the 
usage of the institution concerned has been con- 
sistently followed. 

College what 
courses are offered, but they give little informa- 


through one semester. 


hours of instruction course in 


catalogues ordinarily show 
tion concerning the extent to which any course 
is elected. The figures needed for tables of this 
sort are in a few cases published in reports of 
administrative officers, but in most instances 


have been provided by the registrar or other 
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officer in response to request. Much gratitude 
is due to the hard-working administrative offi- 
cials who have been willing to ascertain and 
submit the desired statistics. 

The grouping of the subjects by “Foreign 
Languages” (Division I), “Sciences” (Division 
III), and all other subjects, “English, History, 
ete.” (Division II), is quite arbitrary. Subjects 
which seem inappropriate to any of the definite 
titles are included under “Allied” in the division 
where they seem to belong. Music, which should 
perhaps be listed by itself as a subject newly, 
but firmly, established in many colleges, is left 
in the “Allied” section of Division IT. 

English is made to include English Composi- 
tion, English Language, English Literature, 
Public Speaking, Journalism, ete.; History in- 
cludes Government and Political Science; Eco- 
nomies ineludes Sociology, Advertising, and 
Banking; Philosophy includes Psychology and 
Education; Biology includes Hygiene and Physi- 
ology; Physical Education, in which few insti- 
tutions reported any student hours at all, is listed 
under “Allied” in Division IIT; ete., ete. 

By way of comment on the table, it may be 
noted that the decrease in the study of the for- 
eign languages, which was in progress from 
1911-12 to 1919-20, has continued, the average 
of 23.36 declining by 4.64 to 18.72 from twenty 
years ago to one year ago. Greek seems to be 
approaching the vanishing point, with less than 
one undergraduate in one hundred taking courses 
in it. Latin, which showed the hopeful average 
of 4.91 twenty years ago and was still required 
in many colleges, has now fallen to 1.81, an 
average less than that presented by Greek (1.90) 
twenty years ago. The Romance languages and 
German have also experienced a small reduction 
in their followings through a score of years. 
Those rejecting the ancient languages are not 
found swelling the classes in the modern foreign 
languages. The depression has been supposed to 
make cultural courses more desirable, as the need 
of refining influences for the maintenance of a 
sane philosophy of values has increased. The 
more intimate contact with other peoples pro- 
vided through radio and improved transporta- 
tion might have been expected to make the study 
of foreign languages more useful and more at- 
tractive; but such appears not to be the case. 
If Greek and Latin are to play no appreciable 
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part in the college education of the future—a 
condition greatly deplored by many educators 
who are counted wise—must the same fate in the 
course of years befall the living foreign Jan- 
guages? Both culture and international under- 
standing would argue against such a destiny. 

All the colleges save Columbia, Stanford and 
Wellesley show a decline in the foreign lan- 
guages; in those three institutions a slight in- 
crease is found, but the totals are low. The most 
marked decreases are found at Williams, Dart- 
mouth and Harvard. The highest percentage in 
the work of this division for the earlier period 
appears at Williams and for the later at Ham- 
ilton. The lowest percentages for the same 
periods respectively are presented by Stanford 
and Harvard. 

In the order of the relative amount of work 
done in the foreign languages, these nineteen 
colleges rank, for the year 1934-35, thus: (1) 
Hamilton, (2) Yale, (3) Smith, (4) Bowdoin, 
(5) Oberlin, (6) Williams, (7) Bryn Mawr, 
(8) Princeton, (9) Wesleyan, (10) Ambherst, 
(11) Stanford, (12) Wellesley, (13) Mt. Hol- 
yoke, (14) Wisconsin, (15) Columbia, (16) 
Pennsylvania, (17) Dartmouth, (18) Brown, 
(19) Harvard. 

A marked increase is found in Division II 
(English, history, ete.), the change being by 
5.41 from 47.98 to 53.39. Here the largest 
totals appear at Wellesley for both periods, 
while Mt. Holyoke and Bryn Mawr closely fol- 
lowed twenty years ago, and Smith was second 
last year. The lowest for the earlier time are 
Brown and Williams and for the later year 
Pennsylvania and Harvard. That the women’s 
colleges show the largest percentages in the work 
of this division is perhaps not surprising when it 
is remembered that both art and music, as well 
as English literature, are included here. The 
three subjects of the entire curriculum which 
show the greatest increase are history (including 
government and political science) with 2.59, eco- 
nomies with 1.86, and art with 1.49. That the 
depression should be accompanied by an en- 
larged interest in these fields of study can hardly 
be regarded unnatural. There is no marked 
decrease found in any of the subjects of this 
division. 

The nineteen institutions stand in the follow- 
ing order, according to the student hours of in- 
struction for the year 1934-35 in the subjects 
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of Division II: (1) Wellesley, (2) Smith, (3) 
Dartmouth, (4) Mt. Holyoke, (5) Amherst, (6) 
Stanford, (7) Oberlin, (8) Williams, (9) Wes- 
leyan, (10) Yale, (11) Bryn Mawr, (12) 
Columbia, (13) Princeton, (14) Brown, (15) 
Wisconsin, (16) Hamilton, (17) Bowdoin, (18) 
Pennsylvania, (19) Harvard. 

In the sciences as a whole, less courses were 
taken last year than twenty years ago. The 
chief decline occurred in mathematics, ocea- 
sioned to some extent at least by the removal of 
that subject in many colleges from the list of 
the “required,” where it had stood through 
many generations. Substantial increases oe- 
curred in biology and chemistry, which now lead 
in that order in the science group. The colleges 
where sciences were most studied twenty years 
ago are Brown and Stanford and last year Har- 
vard and Pennsylvania. The institutions giving 
the least instruction in science in the earlier 
period are Bryn Mawr and Smith, and in the 
latter period Smith and Wellesley. Perhaps 
one may say that the women’s colleges exceed the 
average in Division II by about the same amount 
by which they fall short of it in Division III. 

The order of the colleges considered, according 
to the work done in the sciences in the year 
1934-35, is as follows: (1) Harvard, (2) Penn- 
sylvania, (3) Brown, (4) Wisconsin, (5) Colum- 
bia, (6) Bowdoin, (7) Princeton, (8) Wesleyan, 
(9) Bryn Mawr, (10) Stanford, (11) Dart- 
mouth, (12) Yale, (13) Hamilton, (14) Wil- 
liams, (15) Ambhersi, (16) Mt. Holyoke, (17) 
Oberlin, (18) Wellesley, (19) Smith. 

The rank of the more approved subjects in 
the choices of the undergraduates in the nine- 
teen colleges stood twenty years ago thus: En- 
glish, history, Romance languages, economics, 
mathematics, philosophy, biology, chemistry, 
German and Latin. The ten standing first last 
year were in order: English, history, economies, 
Romance languages, biology, philosophy, chem- 
istry, German, mathematics and physics. Mathe- 
matics has slipped down from fifth to ninth 
place, and Latin has been replaced by physics in 
the tenth position. 

Such a study persuades one of the relative 
permanence, rather than the great mutability, of 
the undergraduates’ instructional hours. While 
the coming of an inspiring scholar or the provi- 
sion of a new and well-equipped laboratory 
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building may make a great change in the choice 
of courses in a particular college, such influences 
for the most part disappear when one considers 
a group of institutions. The changes are in gen- 
eral small and slow in their effect. It becomes 
evident, however, that Greek has almost entirely 
departed from the curriculum, Latin is fast fol- 
lowing and mathematics has moved a quarter of 
the way downward from its former eminence, 
Verily, “the old order changeth.” 

How far the career of a man may be deter- 
mined by the fact that he spent four years at 
Dartmouth, where economics is most widely 
taught; or at Hamilton, where English, with its 
public speaking, looms largest; or at Bowdoin, 
where mathematics ranks highest; or at Harvard, 
where chemistry leads; rather than at Columbia, 
which has the first place in history and govern- 
ment—who shall say? The factors that deter- 
mine the results of the later years are many, and 
perhaps a little more or less of this or that sub- 
ject in college may not ordinarily decide the 
issue. The teacher is always more important 
than the subject. 


FREDERICK C. FERRY 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 
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